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THE EXHIBITION AT THE CROWN AND 
ANCHOR. 





AT no period of time, since the presidency of 
Sir Francis Burdett, have our artists more successfully 
exerted their talents than they have in the present year, 
The worthy baronet himself, in particular, bas evinced an 
astonishing improvement in his powers of design and ex- 
ecution ; Whilst, more or less, every R. A. honorary mem- 
ber, and amateur contributor, (each in his relative cha- 
racter, and in proportion to his genius,) has laboured hard 
with the most ‘* curious felicity” to ensure popularity, 
‘and practice, and eventual profit, by novel and fasci- 
nating performances. 

Being ourselves enthusiastic lovers of drawing, paint- 
ing, engraving, and scudpture, and fortunately enjoying in 
avery enviable degree the friendship and favour of the 
illustrious president, the directors, and the HANGING 
COMMITTEE, it will not, we respectfully presume to 
believe, be deemed a surprising or an indecorous circum 
stance when we state that the SaTirisT was presented 
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with twenty of the Society’s Dinner-Tickets, gratis, ina 
manner at once both flattering and delightful; and that 
we attended in propriis personis at the reforming festival, 
on chimney-sweeper’s day, (ist May, 1809,) at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in consequence, Sir Francis was in 
the chair, as representative of the mayesty of the 
people :”and we were truly happy to observe several princes 
of the blood in gorgeous array, and an innumerable 
posse of the mobility and commoners already squatted 
around the tables. The large room and many of the 
smaller apartments were completely filled, anda great 
number of persons, who had stupidly paid for their tickets, 
and whose compavy could be dispensed with, we are 
credibly assured, were unable to obtain admission. The 
viands were exquisile; and we had swipes, ale, porter, 
brown stout, gin, purl, two-penny, and tobacco in profu- 
sion. 

The daily and weekly papers have, in general, done 
ample justice to the glorious theme; we, therefore,though 
with no little reluctance, shall hasten to quit it: after 
we have mentioned two incidents, which we believe 
escaped the notice of almost all the hired reporters, To 
the one we allude with renewed_rapture, to the other 
with unfeigned and poignant regret. 

I. Never,(Oh ! never,) shall we forget the thrill of ec- 
stacy that shot like electricity through our nerves, bones, 
and marrow,when Sir Francis Burdett, Major Cartwright, 
Mr. Madocks, Mr. Wardle, Mr. Hare Townsend, [as 
mad as a March Hare,} Mr. Waithman, [alias Ever-in- 
town, kicking up a dust. See the inscription or rather su- 


* Princes of the blood: in plain terms, little sweeps, with 
their faces {fresh washed, aud their bottoms fresh gilt and ginger. 
breaded. 
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verscription of his shop,| and the whole host of sweepers 
screamed and tellowed forth ** Non nosis Domine,” 
after dinner!!! The effect was infernally grand, to be 
sure: and could only have been equalled by the thunder- 
ing veew-halloo! that took place when Major Cartwright’s 
ALV. Resolutions were got rid of fairly in the lump, like a 
rope of rotten onions, at the humane motion of Sir 
Francis. 

if. The last incident is of an affecting nature. Almost 
every hired reporter stated—and stated with great truth— 
that much noise and seeming confusion were apparent 
at the door, towards the conclusion of our attic feast; 
but no one, to the best of our recollection, seems to have 
known at the time, or to have enquired afterwards, from 
what cause such noise and confusion originated. To us, 
alas ! falls the melancholy office to record the sad mis- 
chance. We have mentioned, among other luxuries, the 
charms of mundungus, with the papers of which every 
table was lavishly supplied. Sir Francis is no regular 
smoaker; but upon ertraordinary occasions, we under- 
stand, he can wield his pipe and exhale the weed with no 
inconsiderable dexterity. Amidst so vast a synod of 
“ cLouD-compelling’* divinities, it was not wonderful 
that the hubbab at the door remained involved in mys- 
tery : we, however, as we before observed, came into the 
divan late; consequently, we were of necessity seated 
much nearer to the bustling scene of tumult, and—as we 
are decided anti-fumists,—we were enabled 


ex fumo dare lucem, 


The fact was briefly as follows: from the kgown 
poverty of some of the presumed visitors, and the notori- 
ous cullibility of others, an idea. had som@how prevailed 


* Homer passim. 
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at The British Forum and The Robin Hood, that a kind of 


honourable barter might successfully be carried on : viz. 
of Ateraiure and logic tor beef and pudding. Influenced 
by this persuasion, therefore, blest above most men with 
ravenous appetites, and rich in intellectual wealth, although 


confoundedly low in pocket, the speechifiers at those two 





celebrated receptacies of sedition boldly resolved to make 








the trial, pro bono publico, one andal!. Accordingly, they 


took their soiled and tattered frippery out of pawn, mu- 
tually shaved and [sit verbo venia !] /oused themselves, 
and staiked arm in arm, with beating hearts, to the Crown 
and Anchor. There a dire disappointment ensued. 
Maugre all their rubbing and serubbing, and washing, 
and brushing, these piteous devils still looked so “ woe-be- 
gone, and wreiched in ature,” that even Mr. Adams, 











Mr. Piace, Mr. Brookes, and Mr. Richter * the four acé- 
ing managers, who had admitted many a ragged turned- 
coat previously sous silence, shuddered at the sight, refu- 
sed them admittance, and threatened the most obstrepe- 
rous and retractory with the Compter.¢ We appeal with 
cheerfulpess to the testimony of the gentlemen aforesaid 
in corroboration of the scrupulous correctness of our re- 
port. Proceed we, now, to notice a few of the most strik- 
ing pieces in THE ExuipiTion ; premising that, as is 
usually the case at Somerset-House, the portraits. very 
considerably predominated. 

Indisputably,the largest and most prominent painting 
in the room was “ THE Britisnh House or Commons,” 
by the president. It was hung conspicuously tn a full glare 


* See the Mornicle Chronicle of Tuesday, 2d May, 1809. 

+ By the bye, this respectable lodging hotel, and, indeed, all 
the snug dock-up-houses in the vicinity of THe Exuisition 
were remarkably crowded early on the next morning, if we 
are rightly informed, 
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of light fronting the great door of entrance, and painfully 
dazzled the eye of the beholder. The canvas was of 
enormous dimensions ; and the figures were all of gigan- 
tic size, designed in Fuseli’s manner, with litle or no dra- 
pery's the design was wildly sublime, but the execution ex- 
tremely defective ; the positions were forced and unnatu- 
ral, the outéines harsh; and although io parts the ana- 
tomy might be admired, yet, when considered scientifi- 
cally as a whole, the picture was by no means masterly, 
In.our decided opinion,—notwithstanding our partiality 
for the painter, and our gratitude towards him for the 
recent kindness,—we must say, the smaller burlesque 
drawing of tie same subject, tn water-colours by Mr. 
Madocks,(the honorary member,) in the happieststyle of 
Bunbury, Rowlandson, and Woodward, was a far more 
meritorious composition asa study. The latter production, 
however, stands in so bad alight, that we heartily advise 
the Boston member to withdraw it, 

The president’s portraits of himself, of Mr. Wardle, of 
H_ R.H, the Prince of Wales, (a rapid kit-cat sketch,) of 
Lord Castlereagh, in masquerade, with his breeches down 
about his heels, a la mode de Chartres, of a noble Genoese 
dying for salt, of aGerman baron, of Lord Grey, and 
af the gallant Lord Cochrane ; formed a batch of eight as 
interesting littke crayon drawings as we think we ever 
beheld, His ‘ kid seethed in its mother’s milk,” is strong- 
ly conceived ; the idea, we Jearn, was given to him by a 
friendly clergyman resident at Wimbledon, 

Major Cartwright has XIV. huddled studies of 
fantastic dreams on political points; so mischie- 
vously combined in the grouping, that, when viewed 
at a certain distance, they present the disgusted 
spectator with indistinct shadows of mobs, riots, undue 
practices at elections, bribery, corruption, pensionaries, 
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hirelings, grievances, abuses, tyranny abroad, taxes and 
slavery at home, reform, universal representation, and 
general insurrection and remonstrance.* The designs are 
in Indian ink, lake, and bistre; and the tout ensemble , 
though powerfully thrown together, is sombre, unplea- 
sant, indistinct and horrific. 

Ot “ The Heuse of Commons,” of Mr. Madocks, we 


have taken the liberty to speak with suitable and guard- 
His half lengths of Messrs. Perceval, 








ed commendation. 
Wardle, Cartwright, and the president, are not quite:so 


successful. We wish he had favoured us with a sly pro- 
file of Mrs. Clarke !! 

Mr. Wardle is a second JVilkie in his historical pic- 
tures, and occasionally condescends to imitate the broader 
humour of Smirke in a playful mood. His portrait of 


himself “ UNDERGOING EXAMINATION’ is remarkably fine 
the embarras, the 





and expressive: the scowl, the /eer, 
hesitation, the conscious prevarication, are all given with 
the hand of a consummate ArTisT; we only wish he 
were better hung. His highly coloured portraits of Sir 
Francis as a quack doctor, and of Lord Cochrane asa 
mutineer, are miserable daubs; yet the first has some faint 
traces of resemblance. 

Our attention was, in general, engrossed by the panto- 
mine and living scene; we noticed, however, a confus- 
ed medley piece by a gallant sailor, who fights better than 
he paints; a good attempt by Mr. Smith, R.A. ; a wretch- 
ed bust of AN Ass BrAyinG,” by Mr. Waithman; and 
some other tolerable designs of no particular character 
or value. 


The party broke up, gradually, as the candles and pipes 
burnt out, and the supply of liquors ceased. 


* See Major Cartwright’s string of X1V. Resolutions in the 
Morning Chronicle of 2d May, 1809. 
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MY BROTHER BOB—A CHARACTER FROM 
LIFE. 


————- 


Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the babdler, confirmation strong, 


As proofs from holy writ. 
SwAKESPEA RK. 


on 


Mr. Satirist, 

I know not how far the concern of any branch of 
ourhumble family may chance to interest your sympa- 
thy ; but Lam an enthusiastic admirer of your publica- 
tion; | have extolled and (wherever necessary) have de- 
fended it in all companies and at all risks, and on that 
score alone, Sir, now venture to solicit and, allow ime to 
add, to claim your active commiseration. 

To so good a scholar as you are [ should think it an 
insult, to descant long on the scrupulous attention to mi- 
nute incidents observable in the works of the best Greek 
and Roman authors. Homer, the prince of epic poets, 
is always astonishingly accurate in his enumeration of 
these particulars, Every hero slain in his shambles has 
his appropriate wound, described with all the technical 
precision of Clare-market ; and when he falls, not only 
« il mord la poussiere,” as a modern would say ; not only, 
in the more animated words of the Mantuan bard, 
“ sternitur, exanimisque tremens procumbit humi,” 
not only the warrior comes down with a thundering 
thwack; but bis very clothing resounds gloriously, and 
sharesin his funeral renown. 


Airnow % aecav, “APABHEE & TETXE’ én’ avro, 
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Neither is this the sole excellence of the fine old Gre- 
cian: with equally ‘* curious felicity,” [1 thank thee, 
Lioft, for teaching me that phrase,] he repeatedly intro. 
duces his chief characters eating, drinking, sleeping, cook. 
ing, scolding, hugging, &c. with beautiful variations of 
posture, energy, perseverance, and effect. Cervantes, in 
his Life and Adventures of Don Quirote, and Fielding, 
in his Life and Adventures of Tom Jones, have both most 
successfully availed themselves of their profound classical 
knowledge, and have with no less taste than discretion, 
imitated their illustrious prototype ina thousand similar 
instances ; nor was itever imputed as a fault to either of 
these popular writers, to the best of my recollection 
that they had offended any one of the Aristote- 
lian rules of art by thus sedulously consulting the dictates 
and motions of nature. 

How different, however, Mr, Satirist, is the sublimated 
process of your Owensons, your Southeys, and your 
Lewises! Their heroes and heroines, forsooth ! are not 
of earthly mould, and have no compunctious vistlings of 
nature. They live, and move, and have their being in 
a way that no mortal wight could possibly support; they 
undergo trials of cold, hunger, thirst, nakedness, and 
horror, which no homan frame could surmount; they 
atchieve adventures which never could have happened ; 
they fall in love, court, and marry, by an inexplicable 
sort of a kind of “ animal magnetism,” the most impro- 
bable that even the brain of madness itself could conceive, 
and all this without the intervention, as in common life, 
of the gifts of fortune, i. e. of “ metallic tractors.” 
But,—Jet me hasten to introduce My BROTHER Bos. 

Bob, Sir, is as good-hearted a fellow, perhaps, as ever 
breathed ; he is, moreover, a bun-vivant, and, like Yorick 

of facetious memory, loves, when he can, toset the table 
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in a roar. Unluckily for Bob, alas! his auditors are 
not always of the same erudite class, or sufficiently ad- 
dicted to the study of the belles lettres, exactly to compre- 
hend and adequately to relish the elegance and excel- 
lence of his ornamental flourishes, whilst narrating a fic- 
titious story, or a plain, circamstantial matter of fact. 

Hence, I pre sume, it happens, (and not through any 
deficiency or superabundance in his charmingly-diversi- 
fied descriptions,) that often at the close of a laboured 
and truly melancholy recital, when mentally exclaiming, 
*¢ Ast, Ast ! navigamus in portum !” a coarse and univer- 
sal horse-laugh startles him with a vengeance,and arouses 
him, most disagreeably indeed, from a soft and senti- 
mental dream of exquisite distress; often, too, at the con- 
clusion ofa delicately merry tale of genuine and inimitable 
humour, has he looked roguishly around him with a moek 
solemnity of ludicrous mien, anticipating the full burst 
of hilarity and rapturous acclamation; when, lo! a sad, 
and solemn stillness,;—Oh! how tremendous !—shocked 
his listening ear. 

Innumerable have been the oceasions, to m¥ certain 
knowledge, Mr. Satirist, when Bob’s punctilious adhe- 
rence to veracity, and his inveterately rigid deter- 
mination to give every individual link its appropri- 
ate rank and station in the vast and complex chain of his 
elaborate narratives, instead of meeting with honourable 
appreciation and applause, have incurred nought but 
scoffs, ridicule, and neglect. Bob is enthusiastically fond 
of investigating ‘first principles,” as they are somewhat 
tautologically called, and of referring known events to 
occult causes ; 


In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness dong drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untevisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. Mitton. L’ Allegro, 
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Sir, I dare say your readers have all heard of a book, 
entitled Great Events from little Causes: that book 
is my dear brother's vade-mecum: not Alexander 
could more doat upon the I/ias of Homer, not Buona- 
parte on the Finga/ of Ossian, not Miss in her teens on 
the Tales of Terror. From deep and awful musings on 
the contents of thet marvellous compilation, Bob has 
gradually brought bis train of historical ideas to such a 
pass, that, in his opinion, no occurrence of any magnitude 
takes place without its prognosticating bagatelle; and 
now, Mr. Satirist, it is no longer the mountain that 
brings forth the mouse, but it is, invariably with 
him, the mouse that brings forth the mountain, 
Bob isa staunch Burpettire, and plumes himself on the 
sagacious discovery why the worthy baronet is so flighty 
all of a sudden: he says, Paull must have bit the pis- 
tol-bullet that shot Sir F., some of the maniac’s saliva 
mast have entered the wounded thigh, and lain 
dormant, till recent agitations made the virus ferment 
aud mount to the brain. 


I remain, Sir, yours, 
ABEL WISEACRE. 


PLOL ALIFE MELLEL ELLA DL EP 


HINTS TO ANTIQUARIES. 


IF it were permitted me tocompare great things with small, 
you, gentlemen, I might call the moles of society, as your 
researches are principally under ground; and though 
from your fondness for searching about abbey-walls, 
church-ruins, &c. an unskilful observer might suppose 
you to be grave-diggers, yet your object is to bring to 
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light what time has destroyed, not like the sexton to 
bury what the doctor wishes hid. 

From the trequency of the nocturnal researches of 
your brother-diggers, the hospital purveyors, it has been 
supposed that most of the modern tomb- stones about town 
are apt to err a little when they say “ Here lies,” and 
this has been roguishly altered to ‘ Here did lie ;"’"—yet 





ifit had been customary for our Danish ancestors to have 
set up tomb-stones on their tumuli with a “ Hic jacet,” 
I believe that our antiquaries would by this time have re- 
duced them nearly to the state of poor old Priam, not in- 
deed “‘ sine nomine corpus,” but sine corpore nomen ! 

When I see an antiquary with the utmost gusto Licking 
the true @rugo off an Otho, or with microscopic eye, 
poring over the half-worn characters of a Carausius, | 
often wonder where the dilletanti wishes to go when he 
dies—for Heaven surely is no place for him : there “ nei- 
ther moth, nor rust doth corrupt,” and if the good folks 
of past ages had laid up all their treasure there, one great 
source of happiness to the virtuoso would have been 
done away. With respect to the other place, I fancy he 
would meet with little better success in looking for old 
coins, as they must have beep long ago melted in the in- 
fernal crucible. 

As to be noticed and to be known is the primum mo- 
bile of the greatest part of mankind, (recollect when [ 
say greatest, I ullude to quantity not quality) we cannot 
suppose you, gentlemen, to be totally devoid of this sti- 
mulating principle; and in this, as io all other things, 
singularity is the great object. 

Now, to read an inscription which any body may de- 
cypher, is a task unworthy you ; your great object is to 
read those which are illegible, ’Tis true, some person as 
learned as yourself may give anew reading ; but here 
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you have two advantages over him ;—first, you may say, 
that without the light which you threw on the subject, he 
could never have read it at all: and the next is that you 
may with great safety defy him to bring any proof what- 
ever in support of his reading, as Shylock sayg “ tis not 
in the bond.” | 

With respect to some inscriptions you may be called on 
to examine, | would recommend to you before you trans- 
late them into Latin, totry whether it is not possible 
to read them in plain English, for such things may be ; you 
will thus avoid the perplexity of your learned brethren, who 
when astone was found oo the banks of a river in Cum- 
berland with this inscription on it, KE-E*P*O N: T'H-TS: 
S'I'D-E very scientifically filled up the hiatus, and read 
it Koesar Pontifex hio jussitSaxum Sanctum Dei,” &c. 
when at Jength an old villager, with the help of his spec- 
tacles, recollected that it had been placed at the ford, as 
a guide to the wx/earned traveller, warning him to “ keep 
on this side!” 

The sister isle affords a similar example; it is not an 
handred years ago that some workmen were employed 
in clearing away a range of vaults under Christ Church 
in Dublin, when by some accident a large stone was 
knocked out of the wali, when the opening discovered a 
dark abyss; this the overseer of the party immediately 
closed up, giving information to the reverend dean, who 
was well known to have a taste for antiquities, 

The dean immediately convoked all his antiquarian 
friends, and they descended with sacred awe and fidget- 
ing curiosity to this sceneof wonders—the stone was 
again removed, the dean thrust in both his arms, and 
finding something tangible, eagerly seized, and brought 
forth to view an urn! “ Happy discovery,” said he, 
‘« here you see, gentlemen, is a convincing proof that the 
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Romans when they invaded Ireland, had not entirely laid 
aside the custom of burning their dead—for doubtless this 
contains the ashes of some person of note, and of course 
the coins which we shall find along with them will mark 
the era of interment.”—Then blowing off the venerable 
dust, ‘‘ hah!” exclaimed he, “ more wonders still !—here 
you see, gentlemen,this urn is covered with skin in a very 
good state of preservation.—Ab, what clever fellows these 
ancients were ; what arts did they possess which we,their 
degenerate sons have lost! No leather of modern tanning 
could have so long withstood the ravages of time!” His 
wondering audience entreated him to pursue his research ; 
he opened the urn, and introduced his hand which he as 
suddenly withdrew, with a stare of astonishment : some 
of the most sanguine of the groupe began to hope it 
might contain the serpent which St. Paul cast into the 
fire at Malta, when their attention was suddenly drawn 
tothe opening in the wall, and a shrill voice, rendered 
more horrible from the scene around, was heard 
to utter these mysterious words.—‘ By Jasus, you have 
stolen my Gherkins—arrah what the devil are you doing 
wid the Gherkins !"—The fact was, they had broken into 
the fruit shop of an old woman who gained her livelihood 
by selling salt herrings, pickled gherkins, Xc. in one 
of those subterranean abodes, formerly appropriated for 
the reception of the dead. 

The true antiquary is not to content himself with sit- 
ting at home until he becomes as rusty as one of his own 
coins ;—-no—he must travel, but atthe same time be par- 
ticularly careful not to allow the rust to be rubbed off; 
it is beneath him to notice modern men, or madern man. 
ners; if he can geta peep at Cleopatra’s needle, he 
need not enquire whether the modern Egyptian ladies are 
industrious or not. He must be careful te find out such 
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things as no traveller has seen before him, and in tra. 
velling over Mount Horeb, or Mount Sinai, should he 
find a broken pari of the ten commandments, or pick up 
one of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels on the shore of the Red 
Sea—his fame is established ; it is not necessary, however, 
that he should meet with Balaam’s ass, or any other like 
sage of antiquity, excepltina vision or a mirror. On 
his return some people may be rude enough to doubt all 
he has seen ;—his remedy is easy, Jet him sit down to 
contradict what others have been in the habit of believ- 
ing, such as the authenticity of the Arundelian marbles, 
which he may call a modern forgery, or he may even 
deny the originality of Trajan’s pillar. 

You are now qualified to take the lead, on all disqui- 
sitions at home—though you may then consider the stu- 
dy of British antiquities as beneath your notice; except 
indeed, the digging up a dead monarch, to find out the 
undertaker’s costume of the tenth or twelfth century, 
and to ascertain the quality of the royal pickle. Here, 
for the sake of decorum, you may as well avoid the ex- 
ample of a certain cify antiquary, who ona like occasion 
when his companions were satisfied with the smell, could 
not regulate his judgment by his olfactory nerves’ alone, 
but remembering the homely proverb about the pudding, 
fairly dipped his finger in for a sample—this proved him 
an antiquary of some taste ! 

As aman of science, your collection must be complete 
in all its parts, therefore should there be an hiatusin your 
series of Cxsars, or should one or two of the seven wise 
men be wanting, there can be no great harm in an honest 
forgery of an antique cast, and you have this in your 
favour, you can’t be hanged for coining. 

There is an easier way, however, of completing your 
series—for instance, where a friend invites you to see his 
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collection ; andshould you do it neatly, why then, “ he 
that is robbed, not knowing what he has lost, is not rob- 
bed at all.”” When I set down philosophically to consider 
your situation, { think you must be much happier than if 
fate had postponed your existence for two or three thou- 
sand years longer ; for then it isto be*feared that the an- 
tiques we now possess will be destroyed by that surly old 
dog, ‘Tempus, edax rerun,” —and now when see.a Bank- 
note (which is not very often) it makes me almost weep 
for posterity, who willnot be able to make any very deep 
researches into the coinage of the present day, as I fear 
we shall hardly have a guinea to leave them as a melan- 
choly memento. 

Ah! if poor Billy had lived in the days of the Romans, 
how miserable we should have been—not a Titus, nor a 
Nero to bless ourselves with,—and the only amusement of 
our antiquaries would have been turning over the leaves 
of a Banker’s book ora Subscription-list for the Miss 
Tavlors of that day, if any such have been left among the 
Manuscripts of Herculaneum. 

Though future ages may find a deficiency of gold and 
silver memorials, yet if a collection of our provincial eoin- 
age should be preserved to distant times, what high ideas 
must it not give them of our present state; at least it will 
prove that there was a pretty general circulation of Brass 
in the nineteenth century. 

We are told of some ancient statues, having names 
cut on them, as thoseof the artists; but some ingenious 
antiquaries have discovered thatthe statues are of an ol- 
der date than the existence of those gentlemen, who by 
akind of pious fraud had interpolated their names, to 
snatch undeserved laurels and hand their memory dowa 
to posterity. Nay, it is said that modern antiquaries have 
engraved their own names on rare coins, for the same 
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purpose; this would do very well if it was not so clumsily 
imitated by our country bumpkins who take care to in- 
sertastone in the front of the parish church to inform 
the gaping traveller, thatit was “ beatified Anno Domini, 
Messrs. Grubbs and Stubbs, Churchwardens.” 

{ shall now close my hints, gentlemen, with recommend- 
ing you in all things to be as unintelligible as possible, in 
which you have a beautiful example in a certain learned 
society, who have placed a hint to the unlearned over the 
entrance to their apartments in Somerset-house, but as this 
hint isin Greek, it might notbe improper for the society 
to place one of their Jearned members at the door as an 
interpreter, whoduring the summer exhibition might ex- 
plain to the holiday folksthe meaning of “ Ovdis apson 


sicilo,”” 
Yours, 


Crop THE ConsuRoOr. 


POPPE AR OLLEIPL LLP LED ODI 


THE SATIRIST’S ADDRESs, 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE} 


An Imitation of Horace, Book 1. Ode 14. 


_———ee 


Hah! Frantic ALsion; whither tends thy course ? 
Shun, shun the furious tempest’s direful force : 
Return to port; nor stript of pilots, brave 

The stormy surges of Sédition’s wave. 


Nores. 


Line 1. O Navis,.. . O quid agis? 
2, 3, 4. xeferentin mare te novi 









Jinitation of Horace. 


Thy masts and yards are carried by the board ; 
Thy shatter’d tacklings slight relief afford ; 


Thy sails are gone, thy cables insecure : 
Scarce can thy sides, though ribs of oak, endure. 


Pitt isno more; who, with resistless power, 

Long steer’d thy helm through each eventful hour : 
What boots thee, now, the fame thy warriors gain 
Thou dread, thou pride, thou MisTREss of the Main. 


Ah! what avail thy trophies, idly spread 
If faction’s blasts bow down thy laurell’d head.— 


Ark of my earliest hope, my latest care! 
Return to port ; nor Burpert’s breakers dare. 


Fluctus, ... fortiter occupa 
Portuw. Nonne vides, ut 

Nudum remigio latus, 

Et malus celeri saucius Africo, 
Antenneque gemant? ac sine funibus 


- Non tibi sunt integra lintea ; 
. Nix durare carine 

Possint imperiosius 

/Equor. 


6, 10. Non Dii, quositerum pressa voces malo : 


11, 12. 


14. 


Quamvis Pontica pinus, 

Silva filia nobilis, 

Jactes et genus, et nomen inutile. 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. 

Ta, nisi ventis 

Debes ludibrium, cave. 


15. Nunc desiderium curaque non levis ! 


16. Interfusa nitentes 
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Vites aquora Cycladas, 
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POLITICAL SKETCHES. 


Ir we examine the annals of the remotest ages, or cast 
our eyes even on the most savage nations of the present 
day, we shall find unceasing proofs of that ambition 
which pervades the heart of man, and prompts him to 
grasp at preeminence. As various as are the countries, 
the manners, and dispositions of the people, and the na- 
ture and genius of the governments in which this restless 
spirit may show itself, so various will, and must be, the 
modes which it wil] adopt, whether of vold usurpation, or 
of insidious craft. Where the prince is the sole judge 
of right and wrong, and the sole rewarder of merit, or 
of cunning, it willalways be found that address and in- 
trigue will be the most useful assistants of the ambiti- 
ous ; but in states where authority canonly be derived 
from the public voice, the most successful means have 
been to acquire the confidence of the people, at least by 
well-dissembled public virtue, or by the promulgation 
of political tenets, flattering to the illiterate majority, 
but either impracticable in their nature, or practically 
destructive to civilliberty. In England, as the power of 
the prince or of the people has predominated, we have 
seen each means used, and each for a time successful. 

The great increase of popular power and influence since 
the revolution, has however at the present day given a de- 
cided turn to party politics, and we all have seen attempts 
to deprive the Crown of the. power even of choosing ite 
own servants. The increase of patronage and of other 
desiderata, have rendered ministerial power, an object of 
greater importance, and the Tttansof the day have in their 








turn attacked the Olympian throne by insidious sap, or 
by open aggression. In the early and middle parts of the 
Jast century, the patriotin name was anxious to be a pa- 
triot indeed ; he fustered those national opinions which 
were productive of national virtue, nor did he disdain 
even to apply national prejudices to beneficial pur- 
poses ; midst all his atlempts of grasping at power, he 
never forgot the dignity of his country; but, whether in 
peace or war, represented her as she really was, the first 
among nations. Of late years, however, the scene is 
totally shifted, and our would-be patriots seem to think 
that reviling their country is not only a proof of their’ pa- 
triotism, but also a sure passport to popularity: with 
many indeed, it may be so, for to those who bave an in- 
nate consciousness of cowardice and meanness, a consci- 
ousness which they feel in spite of their self-conceit, it 
must be a gratification to think themselves in an equality 
of infamy, and to be told that all their countrymen are as 
despicable as themselves. 


Jt is almost unnecessary to detail the circumstances’ 


whichhave given rise to the foregoing observation, in- 
deed, every impartialist must acknowledge that we have 
now a set of men in the bosom of the country who have 
even gone to the very extremity of national depression, 
but who have fortunately hitherto defeated their own 
views by their own virulence, 

Have we not witnessed in some men, when out ‘of 
power, an impetuous eagerness to thwart every measure of 
government, and have we not seen them when in, adopt 
those very measures which they had stigmatized as the 
most obnoxious? Have we not heard these pillars of 
liberty talk with cool unconcern of sending an exciseman 
into every Englishman’s house who chose to brew his own 
beer? Would nota patriot of old times be incredulous of 
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such a fact, until he was told that the principal sup. 
porters of this party measure, were themselves public 
brewers,and that these public brewers, these friends of 
liberty, these sticklers for the comforts and rights of the 
poor, were actually the monopolists of the greatest part of 
the public-houses of the metropolis, and had even been 
accused ef possessing and of acting on an undue influence, 
in procuring licenses for their own houses to the exclu- 
sion of others ¢ 

Have we not read of those times, when the dignity and 
honour of the nation were the watch-words of every op- 
position? and have we not ourselves witnessed those 
speeches and declamations in which cowardice, melancho.- 
ly, and despair, have been rung through all their changes 
by our pseudo-patriots ? Have we not seen them, with a 
dereliction of all common prudence, as well as of all com- 


mon decency, endeavour to tie up the hands of their coun- 


trymeu, and even to foster a departure from duty which 
might have ruined their country ? Have we not heard them 
endeavour to depress the national ardour, by magnifying 
the power of our enemies; have we not heard them use 
every means of exposing our real, or of pointing out our 
imaginary weakness so as to inspire our enemies with hopes 
from continued warfare or from diplomatic obstinacy ? 
Have we not heard one patriot declare “that the country 
was not worth defending;”and another assert in the assem- 
bly of the nation, even after three of the greatest naval vic- 
tories on record, ‘‘ that our arms were marked with dis- 
grace and defeat, that we were crouching at. the feet of 
France, and that ali which was left fer us, was to say, 
give us peace, on any terms, give us peace ?’— 

Nay, have we notheard a set of men assume to themselves 
the name of whigs, and then with an effrontery, which bade 
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defiance to the common sense of the country, stand for- 
ward in supportof those very principles, the abhorrence 
of which, was the characteristic of ancient whiggism ? 
Have they not attempted to thrust Popery into power ? 
and have they not indeed justified the observation, that 
their boasted hiberality to all religions arose from their 
disregard of any? 

Midst their political eccentricities we have seen them 
aim at the character of prophets; every political, every 
warlike campaign has been regularly opened with asser- 
tions which scarcely needed relutation, and with predic- 
tions of disaster, which,their own conduct too often tended 
to realize. They have accused their opponents of leaving 
the country with scarce an ally; and when in power 
themselves, they have, with a disgraceful apathy, left our 
allies without co-operation, without even countenance; 
nay at a period not very remote, it ig a well known fact 
that a counter ambassador was sent to counteract at a fo- 
reign court, the regular diplomacy of their sovereign and 
of their country. But since this party has deservedly fallen 
in public estimation, we have seen a third attempt to 
spring up, partly on principles which the majority of the 
nation have fortunately long held in detestation, and 
partly on affected expressions of loyalty ; these ‘* Friends 
of reformation,” with. great apparent candour tellus, that 
“thev have no objections to one set of gentlemen more 
than another, and that their only wish is to see them all 
virtuous, all pare, and all disinterested.” That there are 
many who believe them is unfortunately too true: it is 
proper, however, before the mass of the nation can be in- 
fected by their spurious patriotism that we should analyze 
their pretensions to trustand credence. We see one man 
stand up as the accuser of the son of his Sovereign; we 
hear him boast in the city of Westminster of his andepen- 
dence, andon the very same day we see his bill for 15001. 
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publicly offered for sale inthe city of London for 500). ! 
We hear him boast at a public meeting that his con- 
nexion with a revengeful woman arose not from any im- 
proper motives, but mcrely from a wish to elucidate cor- 
ruption; and yet,in direct contradiction to this, we find 
him by bis own evidence in another place, acknowledge 
that nearly five years ago he was then so intimate with 
this very woman as to take her applications for her friends, 
in order to procure attestations and recommendations, in 
cases which she has acknowledged she took in hand for 
sums of money received or promised. We see another 
stand forward as an advocate for the purity of election, 
who boasts of having been elected for a city free of exr- 
pence, and who at the same time is well known, both by 
himself and agents, to have been guilty of the most fla- 
grant acts of bribery and corruption at an antecedent 


election. We see another apparently tenacious of the 


public purse, yet we know him to have robbed that purse 
by repeated acts of smuggling; we hearhim talk of ho- 


nesty and virtue, whilst the charge of a judge puints him 
out to us as a man unworthy of belief; we hear him bel- 
low against placemen and pensions, and yet we know 
him to have solicited a place on terms which would have 
been most disgracefully lucrative. 

We see another who has been in turn the champion 
of loyalty and of patriotism, or of reform and revolution ; 
we see him one day pourtray the character of a,democrat, 
a jacobin, and a reformer, in the most accurate colours, 
and we see him the next, adopt that very line of conduct 
which he had held up so lately to public execration, and 
declared worthy of the gallows. And are these men to 
be the regenerators of a fallen country as they term it? 
No—Heaven forbid that the good sense of the nation 
should be misled by men so polluted, so frantic, and so in- 


famous ! 














HavinG exemplified the nature of * simple motions,” 
the analysis of “ compound motions” naturally follows; 
now this term ‘‘ compound” may either apply to the mo- 
tion itself, to the mover, or to both—for instance, a mo- 
tion prefaced with loyalty and ending with reform, is a 
compound, or as our immortal poet has it, a “ villainous 
compound,” but such an one, however, as poor John 

Sull is often forced to swallow in large doses. 

{f the motion is thus deserving the name of a com- 
pound, so may the mover in general be reckoned a com- 
pound also, in which it is difficult to decide whether 
knavery or folly are predominant ; as long, however,as the 
doors of county-balls, or of the Crown and Anchor ta- 
vern, are open, we shall have no deficiency either of 
movers or of motions, though it may perhaps be prudent 
for the proprietors of the latter school of eloquence to 
be careful that these ‘* honourable movers” move off 
with no more than they have paid for! 

.Our premises thus laid down, we shall proceed to the 
exemplification of the phora and periphora of modern 
motions, as applicable to straight-forward progression, 
or to that circumrotatory mode of motion which spins the 
heads of the auditory round like so many whipping-tops, 
until what little senses they have partake of the whirling 
motion, and are insensibly drawn into the vortices of 
absurdity, and of revolutionary clamour. . 
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Elements of Polttics. 


ProspiemM Ist. 


How to attack corruption. 

This is the grandest of all grand problems, and requires 
alittle previous shi// and practice, for the old,proverb 
says ‘Seta thief to catch athief.” Look around you 
fora man who has always bellowed loudly for purity of 
election ; of these there are many of the present day, but 
you must choose him who petitioned against the return 
of his opponent, and who withdrew that petition, as soon 
es he ascertained that this opponent had procured positive 
proofs of the petitioner’s having been guilty of some fia- 
grant acts of bribery and corruption himself. Your in- 
strument thus prepared, Jet his fame and praises be sound. 
ed through a [forn,* or let them be registered by him 
who left the “ Bible, the Mitre, and the Crown” in order 
to find a better sale for the effusions of his prostituted pen 
i opposition to the three ; then dress a dinner, cook upa 
few speeches, garnish them with corruption, reform, and 
revolution, if necessary stick in a small spice of lJoy- 
alty, set your man in the chair, and serve it all up hot. 


PROBLEM 2d. 

How to give a clear evidence. 

First swear that you saw your female friend but once on 
any particular day ; then confess that you saw her twice, 
but have a kind of fashionable uncertainty, whether you 
made this second visit, in yourcarriage or on foot; after 
this you may acknowledege that you made ¢hree visits to 
her on that very day, but that really they had escaped 
yourmemory. Those who will, after this may trust your 
honour, though they will not trust to your memory on a 


* A Tyro in politics,from Patney-Heath,has offered to supply: 
a Cow’s Horn, or the Devil’s Horne fot this purpose. 
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erosséxamination, There is another mode of giving a 
clear evidence, which may come in here, though it has a 
reference to the politics of letters. 

Prosiem Sd, 

How to deny a letter, which you are at length forced 
to acknowledge. 

Let a letter be read, in which it appears that you have 
tuken other letters for the very purpose of aiding a swind- 
ling prostitute in those nefarious schemes, which you are 
then attempting, on her evidence alone, to throw with all 
their odium on your chargée, Deny all knowledge of these 
letters until confronted by your own evidence, who not 
having her cue, forces you to confess that you real/y have 
such letters, and then in hopes of averting the indignation 
of the audience and all further enquiry, declare your rea- 
diness to submit them toinvestigation, and that you mean 
not to keep any thing secret. Should cross-examination 
proceed after this, you need not study for a reply, as you 
will doubtless have some friend at hand to whisper you a 
hint. 

ProsBLem 4th. 

How to move an impeachment. 

Declare to your audience that you have seven charges 
to produce ; enter into them all diffusely ; let the three last 
be of such a nature as will make a great impression on 
the prejudices of the public ; if they are totally false they 
will be the more susceptible of embellishment, and the 
more likely to answer your purpose; you may then ith 
great candour declare, that you only mean to ground your 
motion on the four first charges, by which means you save 
yourself from the disgrace of refutation, and succeed in 
blackening the character of the man whom you are even 
then putting upon his country. 

By such a line of conduct you will infallibly make the 
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virtuous sigh for Blackbread in a desert, in preference te 
living with Whitebread even in England. 
PeosiemM Sth. 
Howto make a charge in a more modern style. 
Associate yourself witl some discarded mistress, worm 


; 


yourself into her confidence, draw from her every scene 
of infamy in which she has played a part, then ask her if 
she will confess the whole, and accuse her quondam 
keeper as a participater ; if she consents, make a strict 
search even into the most private places, for all her letters, 
and take those which will answer your purpose. 

Your next object is to prepare your charges ; let these 
be formed from her fabricated tales of men who are 
either dead, having fallen in the service of their country, 
or of men who are too far distant to contradict your bold 
assertions; in the first place, “ Dead men tell no tales ;” 
in the second, your object will doubtless be accomplished 
before they can possibly return home. Talk much of 
virtue, of the honour and credibility of your witness; 
and should that not be sufficient to obtain belief, you 
may by some lucky Chance be enabled to fiad a Taylor 
that will bave no objection to patch up your evidence. 

Prosiem Oth. 

How to disgust your allies. 

The ways of solving this problem are so various that it 
isonly necessary to mention a few of the most obvions. 

First, doubt their sincerity, vext depreciate their means : 
after this you may venture not only to throw outinuen-: 
does against our own troops, but also against every officer 
employed, unless he happeus to be of your own party; 
accuse them of forfeiting the interests of their own coun- 
try, and of compromising, those of the ally ; point out, if 
you can, the most vulnerable parts to the enemy, and ac-: 
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cuse your opponents of imbecility and neglect for not im- 
posing a for m of government on those whose liberty, 
they had professed avowedly toprotect. In your attack 
stick to no principle, attempt not even to be consistent 
either with yourself or your friends ; by this means, like 
a smatterer at billiards, you have the chance of the tables 
and as you have been so long playing the losing game, you 
need not be afraid of holing yourself. | 


ProBLeoM 7th. 


How to exhilarate the enemies of your country. 

Magnify all evils athome, and when there are none, , 
you may create afew; represent your country as unwor- 
thy of defence, but fail not to representit as being well de- 
serving an attack. Mention all the weakest points, for 
though it would be treason to send this information across 
the water in a letter, yetyou may with great safety trans- 
mit them ina speech. Move for every official paper of 
importance tg the enemy; take every opportunity of en- 
quiring of the minister what he intends to do, that your 
friends may have fair warning ; and above all things, when 
you find Europe beginning to spurn indignantly at the 
yoke of a tyrant, and to look with confidence to your 
country for support and co-operation, endeavour to 
paralyze your opponents,and to disarm your countrymen, 
by destroying their confidence in their military defend- 
ers, and by the wide-wastiug cry of Reform. 

In a succeeding number we shall give a few practical 
problems for domestic enemies, public and private, whe. 
ther political registrars, common informers, or surveyors 
of the pavements. 
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THE BRITISH NEWSPAPERS. SUBSERVIENT 
TO THE CAUSE OF SLAVERY, 


Qué, qué, seclesti, ruitis ? Hon. Ode V. 7. 


It isimpossible for any real friend to rational liberty and 
the truly unalienable rights of Britons, tocontemplate the 
present state of Europe without poignant anguish of heart, 
We speak neither to the illiterate, nor to the uninformed ; 
we, therefore, speak with the greater boldness, The times 
are sadly out of joint : the inveterate eneiny toeven the sems 
blance of freedom is, as it were, now thundering at our 
gates; whilst the demons of savage licentiousness are 
incessantly toiling toblow up our citadel, and to throw 
down our massive battlements, under the specious and 
delusive pretence of indispensable Reform, At such a 
crisis, whilst every minor power has long ceased to 
breathe as an independent nation, whilst Russia looks 
on the passing scene with listless apathy, and Spain and 
Austria alone still raise the arm of just defiance; 
atsuch a crisis, we say, the man who can coolly stand, 
folding his hands, and discussing abstract principles of 
right and wrong, must possess a head incurably weak, ora 
heart incurably corrupt. Far from us, and from our 
friends, be the frigid indifference of the besotted monster 
who could fiddle away whilst Rome was burning for the 
gratification of his wayward fancy !—Let certain person- 
ages beware: the fate of more than one Nero is recorded 
in history : those who emulate the crime, may partake the 
punishment. 

To attemptto deny that Napoleon Buonaparte is ap 
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usurper of consummate abilities, were an act of folly: the 
tyrant has exhibited many indisputable proofs of talent, 
though few of magoanimity. Be this his praise ; it is just, 
and it is limited: we scorn to defraud even avillain of his 
due renown. But, when, week after week, and day after 
day, our ears are nauseated with tbe fulsome panegyrics 
of rHE British Newspapers; and we perceive some of 
them exaggerating the merits and (good God !) thevirtues 
of this lowebred,black-hearted scoundrel, we blush for our 
countrymen, we blush indignantly for ourselves. Every 
sentiment we hear, so indecently and so unnaturally dis- 
seminaled with the pertinacity of proselytism, insults us like 
an ignominious blow; it gives the lie direct to all our 
notions of morality, it vilifies the doctrines of our religion. 
Is an adulterer, a poisoner, and a robber virtuous? 
Is a self-proclaimed atheist religious? And is a marderer 
philanthropic ? 

In proportion to their extravagant eulogies of the Cor- 
sican, are the obloquies of our Newspapers against our 
few remaining allies. It should, really, seem as if the 
ingenious editors had ensured their independence for 
more than what they deem its fair value, and therefore 
they wishtg come upon the underwriters as soon as possible, 
Does the continent slumber feverishly in astate of hallow 
peace? “ The people are slavishly inclined and deserve 
their chains.” Does the Emperor of Austria make one 
more desperate appeal to arms? “ He is a blockhead, and 
unfit to govern.” 

If we turn our eyes to the land of our birth, alas! sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness rest upon.it: the sovereign and 
the heir apparent* are mocked by invidious comparisons, 
the houses of parliament are defamed indiscriminately 


* See Citizen Burpett’s invective at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern, Ist May, 1809. 
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the executive government is openly accused, with the emu- 
Jative ardour of fanaticism and faction. And here, again, 
we behold Newspapers, formerly considered the most 
patriotic and Joyal, now giving full and prompt publicity 
to the insinuations of libellers, and the ravings of demo- 
crats, with all the eagerness and virulence of Cobbett’s 
Register. 

Cuarces, however, heavier still (if possible) remain ; 
inasmuch as actual is more malignant than constructive 
treason :¢. g. 

1. Is asecret expedition on foot ? The instant that the 
editors of the THE Britisun Newspapers get the smallest 
inkling of the fact, they hire spies, they bribe informers, 
they beset the regular public offices with their partizags 
and emisseries of every kind; till they worm themseives a 
little into a knowledge of the plan. Then, instantly are 
their interested presses set to work; and issue in lavish 
profusion, hints, muendoes, reports, eommunications, 
digests, narratives, &e. &c. &Ke. pour Pinformation du 
grand Empereur des Gaules, e€ de ses sujets. 

2. Aguin: Are the Spaniards overwhelmed? Are the 
Austrians defeated ? The instant that a Moniteur arrives 
from the crafty enemy’s port, the clerks of the post office are 
feed for garbled articles of disastrous intelligence ; second 
ond third editions are soon rapidly struck off ; and the sup- 
posed calamities of our bravest friends are exultingly de- 


tailed, commented on, and enforced in every shape and 


mode of animadversion : car telle est la bonne volonte de 
su majesté le grand Empercur des Gaules! !! 

Could any thing open the understandings of a still 
flourishing, valiant, and mighty empire, we do think the 
bare, temperate exhibition of these damning Facts might 
succeed, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A METHODIST. 


—_— 


PART IIL.* 


To the sparrow alone upon the house-top. + 


DEAR FRIEND IN TUE BEST OF BONDS, 


BELIEVING in my heart that the fulness of perfect love 
hath been revealedin you, and having long had a most 
cordial affection for you, to whom [ have reason to believe 
ihe Lord has made me in some measure useful, “‘ and know- 
ing that you are stationed at a distance fromthe main 
stock of the family, and in a barren land, where no water 
is; and being too remote from the breasts of consolation 
to pay attendance at the nurseries. I have determined 
with myself to send these displays of covenant love to 
you, hoping they may supply that lack of service, which 
the distance between you and Bethel forbids in the com- 
mon course of the ministry.”§ ‘ For the long acquaint- 
ance that [ have had with you, and the soul-union I have 
feltin your company, and the joy which has enlightened 
your countenance at certain moments, convince me of 
the certain indwelling of the true soul and spirit of love 
in you. In this confidence, and with these motives, [send 


* For Parts I. and II. See Satirist, Nos. XVI. and XIX. 
+ We cannot in justice pass over this expression without 
observing that the conrEsstonist has palpably stolen it from W. 
HuntTinapon, S. S.in whose Bank or Faitrn, Part Il. p. 95, 
the very same words wil! be found as a superscription to a let- 
ter. SATIRIST. 
+ Banx or Fairy, Part Il, p. 3. 
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these things to you, hoping they will be neither unplea- 
sant nor unprofitable ; and that this faithful account of 
my dealings with others of your sex will add prospects to 
your sight, encouragement to your hope, and love to your 
heart,”* 

While [ was yet a youth I was inwardly convicted of the 
truth of that passage in scripture, which saith that woman 
was made for man, but as I could not tell which particular 
woman was made for me, I resolved to try all that came in 
my way lest by chance I might miss the right. I 
knew indeed that strange women were an abomination, 
but none were long strangeto me: and whenever I saw 
a woman of fair presence these passages would come into 
my mind with power ; ‘ Let love be without dissimulation,, 
Rom. c. xii. v. 9; ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law, 
Rom. c. xiii. v. 10; and at such times I would say, 
‘and now I| beseech thee, lady, that we love one ano- 
ther,” Jonun, Episr. ii. v.5: nor did I often apply 
this textin vain. What were the fruits of my labours 
will in due course appear ; but [ will now proceed to speak 
of some particular cases in which I was concerned. 

While I was in service, the family I served went to 
London, and left a woman, oné of the baser sort, to keep 
the house ? As we were now whole days and nights alone 
together, andthe woman.was comely to behold, | often la- 
boured with all my strength to impressupon her the ne- 
cessity and holiness of mutual love. But she was hard of 
heart, and | began to think that she was one who could 
not be worked upon, and | became exceedingly sorrowful 
theséat. ‘She soon perceived the sorrow of my mind 
| and the tender regaid I paid to holiness; so she in- 
wardly melted, aud at times would talk about religion, 


* Bays or Farra, Part M, p. 4, 
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and appear in a garb of sanctity. This hypocrisy was 
assumed in order to sift me; and as L longed for some 
person to condole with me, L often hinted to her the sore 
temptations under which I laboured; and finding that my 
speaking to her assuaged my grief and eased my com- 
plaint, I thought her a friend that took pity. But she 
afterwards turned al! into ridicule, broke forth in the 
vulgar tongue, and appeared with every feature of the 
Devil! However, we must expect those swine to turn again 
from their hypocritical profession to their former filthi- 
ness, and to rend our souls with reproach, if weare so 
foolish as to cast our pearls before them. All the rest of 
the winter 1 heard nothing from her mouth but com 
tempt upon_al]l that had passed between us. But in sum. 
mer I escaped the scourge of her tongue, and went te 
live elsewhere, and as it turned out [ did but just escapein 
time, for soon after she bore a child, and if I had tarried 
till the church wardens could have Jaid hands on me, they 
might have made me maintain it, for she could not be 
persuaded to father her child om any one else. She was, 
however, soon after taken extremely il], and in her illness, 
out of her hatred to me, was violently tempted to mure 
der her child that lay with her, and fearing lest she should 
perpetrate this horrid crime, she leaped out of bed, ran 
naked into the fore-court, was brought in again by force, 
and soon after expired, ‘Thus she fell and died in the 
temptations of Setan, which she had so often laughed at, 
but which I kaew by experience were no laughing matter, 
Her name was CoLe.* 

{ was not, however, always so fortunate, for sometimes 


* This story appears to be copied almost verbatim from “ The 
Naked Bow of God,” by W. Hunt-ington, 8.8. London, 1808. 
If it is not copied the coincidence is certainly very extraord!- 
nary. Note by the SaTiRIst. 
VOL. 1V. 4B 
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my master would expose me to troubles to try my faith ; 
and this tine [ owed my escape from those Philistines, 
the charchwardens, chiefly to my changing my name from 
Hoax to Hoaxincpon. But this shift did not serve me 
a second tine, though it was not long before [ had the 
same Occasion to try itagain. It is not necessary here 
to detail the whole of my labours of love, nor all the per- 
secutions [ suffered ia consequence, for the sinful look 
with an evileye upon babes of grace, and the children of 
love find no favour in the sight of the churchwarden. 
And to be sure, wherever [ was, no babe of grace could 
be born but it was laid at my door; I believe there were 
a dozen warrants of bastardy out against me at the same 
time, but my back was broad enough to bear the burthen, 
and through the favour of my gracious master I avoided 
the snares which the wicked had laid to catch me, 
Whatever they mightsay, 1 was satisfied that what they 
laid to my charge “ was no great crime, seeing we are 
commanded to increase and multiply.”* —[n trath, I felt 
assured that by these labours of love | performed an ac- 
ceptable service to my master, yet I feared whether by 
suffering so many living evidences of my diligence to ap- 
pear, I might not be deemed as one vainglorious, or 
puffed up with my own conceit, eyenas a Pharisee : and J 


was more seriously convinced of this foolishness, when 
some years afterwards, as I became notorious, and had 
wherewithal to pay, “ thirty pounds were demanded for 
these follies of my youth.”+ This I looked on asa hint 
from my gracious master how to dispose of such babes of 
grace in future: but I had before considered that I should 
be doing a double service by confining my labours of love 


* Nakep Bow or Gon, &ce. p. 30. 
+ Bank of Faith, Part Il. p. 8. 
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to such pious sisters as were married, since T should serve 
the husband as well as the wife, even if the liusband were 
not of the elect himself; for itis said, “ the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, else were their childrén 


unclean, but now they are holy.” 


By this means, too, I 
avoided the imputation of vain-glory, since the husbands 
would have the credit of the fruits of my labours, be- 
cause iny labours would be unknown; to which purpose 
there is a proverb which need not here be repeated. [ 
should be unthankful, however, not to confess that I ga- 
fered this wisdom from a persecution which my gracious 
master thought fit to lay upon me, which was after the 
manner following: whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. 

‘There was a comely maiden whose name was Mary, 
whom I resolved, from the first moment I saw her, to 
make one of the chosen vessels of the Lord. I dearly 
loved her, but it was some time before I could draw her 
aside from the flesh; and my chief obstacle was one 
‘ Scurving, by trade a barber,’”* who. had a hankering 
after the maiden himself. Many were the tricks, which, 
in the wickedness of his malice, this shaving son of Belial 
played us. One night when I, together with Mary and 
some other pious sisters who were united to me in the 
band of love, had met in a hay-loft, ScurviING came in, 
dressed in a woman’s bonnet, petticoat, and a blagk oil- 
skin cloak; his face smeared with tallow, and coloured 
with soot : he placed himself in a corner of the loft, and 
stood motionless till the sisters were thrown into confu- 
sion, and then he withdrew. The next day we were 
hooted through the village, and were told that the Devil 
had made his appearance at our meeting the night before; 
and so the event nearly justified; for one day as he was 


* NakED Bow, &c. 0D. 29. 
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sitting in his chair, the Devil entered into him in reality ; 
for he jumped up, cried out, ran to the Bible and Common 
Prayer-book quite distracted ; then rashed into the street, 
and was obliged to be brought into the house again by 
force, and put to bed ; but he soon made hisescape, and 
ran out with no other covering buthis shirt,* telling the 
bystanders that he had Jathered the Devil, and he must 
make haste and shave him; and, as he died soon after- 
wards, it is not unlikely that he obtained the appointment 
of barber-extraordinary to his Satanic majesty. After his 
death I and Mary ‘“‘ were favoured with some comfort- 
able meetings ; our hearts were happily united to each 
other. In this day of prosperity we were joyful; but 
after a few months were over, came the day of adversity, 
iu which we were obliged to consider ; finding, by woeful 
experience, that itis through much tribulation we must 
enter the kingdom of love.t” Not, however, that there 
was much time allowed us for consideration; for the 
churchwardens, who had got an inkling of our doings 
from that wicked barber, no sooner understood how great 
a progress | had made in Mary towards a new birth by 
my labours of love,than they laid hands on me, and drag- 
ging mé together with the maiden, to their altar of idola- 
try, compelled me, under threats of imprisonment and 
stripes, to marry her. Now, it went sorely against my 
conscience to marry, especially as I could get nothing by 
it;and l remembered how it is said “ he that is unmarried 
careth for the things of the Lord, how he may please 
the Lord; but he that is married careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please his wife ;” and it i* 
added in the same place, ‘ he that hath decreed in his 


* Naxtp Bow, &c. p. 28. 
+t Ibid, p- SO. 
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heart that he will keep his virgin doeth well.” 1 Cor. 
vii. $7. Wherefore I said unto the churchwardens, 
‘« Mine answer to them that doexamine me is this; have 
we not power to eat and to drink ? Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a woman, as well as other apos. 
tles?” 1 Corintn. ix. 3, 4, 5. Nevertheless they 
would that I should marry the damsel called Mary, which 
under the terror of the law I did, and behold, on the third 
day after our marriage she bare a child. 

And here, before I proceed, I must recount a particular 
providence. It happened one morning early after my mar- 
riage,that my wife asked me for the tinder-box, seemingly in 
great fright, crying out, ‘ 1 wonder the poor child has not 
waked all night!’ She lighted the candle and took up the 
child ; and behold it was dead and as black a&S a coal! 
It went off in a convulsive fit, as five more have done 
since, all of whom turned black also. Here Providence 
appeared.*” For if Providence had not strangled my 
children, and so removed them from the sins of this 
world, I do not know how I should have disposed of them 
myself. As it was, however, I cared nothow numerous a 
brood I had. “ I have been married upwards of twenty 
years, have had thirteen children ; just Jacob’s number, 
thirteen to the dozen: and instead of being a beggar, 
am as rich as eve: Ff was: and do believe that, was I to 
die this day, if all matters were properly settied, 1 should 
be clear of the world. And I am sure that faith is satis- 
fied with an honourable discharge through this world; 
but, if we aim to supply the wants of infidelity, all the 
world is not sufficient to satisfy her demands.+” 

But to return to thesubject I have now more imme- 
diately in hand. By being compelled tomarry, which as I 


* Bank or Faitu, Part I. p. 33, 
t Ibid. DeDicaT. p. xxI. 
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said, was much against iy conscience, | was enabled to 
perceive the error | had committed ; if Lhad confined 
iny labours to those who were juined in wedlock, my gra- 
cious master would not have cast this chain of matrimo- 
ny upon me. [But as matters now stood | began to pe- 
tiionhim “ that L might devote body, soul, time, aud 
talents to the good of his chosen ;’"* for 1 now began clear- 
ly to see that he intended to establish me as a preacher 
oy his opening many doors for me, and because many 
souls were awakened by my instrumentality.t” ‘* Tobea 
gospel labourer is a rare thing; but to be a dumb dog, 
to lie at the bone and forget to bark is very common.” 
Nobody, however, could accuse me of this; when I got a 
bone§ that | hked, | growled over it to keep all others 
away. ‘At Ewell first began to speak for my gracious 
master; and indecd | bad been so marvellously deliver- 
ed, and was blessed with such asense of everlasting love 
that | was constrained to it.||” And now I found the ad- 
vantage of being warried ; for those sisters who were 
before shy of my ministry for fear of the scorner, now came 
readily to me seeking the tree of life, which they could do 
without reproach under colour of visiting my help-mate. 
There was, | remember, ‘© one man, whose name was 
Munheld, who brought his wife with him, who seemed to 
receive the seed by the wuay-side or to begin where she 
should bave left off ; namely, with joy. But the world 
beginning to laugh at her, withered all ber joy, and kept 
her from any more; and she left my ministry to the great 


griefof my soul. 4” ‘ Butthere was a young widow who 


* Bank or Faitn, Partl. p. 63. 

+ Ibid. p. 57. 

I Ibid. p- 46. 

§ Does the Confessionist mean a rin, e« a Bon-a Roba, as 
the bully Pistol says? Query by Satirist. 

|| Nakep Bow, &c. p. 10. 

q Ibid. p. 22. 
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came to Ifearme; and my text was, Go therefore into 
the highways, and as many as ye find bid to the marriage ; 
and in my discourse I often repeated those words spoken 
by Eliphas to Job, ‘ Call now, if there be any thut will 
answer thee; and to which of the saints wilt thou turn? 
Turn ! said [, turn to none but the Lord, forif the most 
upright among men is but as a brier, we have vo reason 
like Abraham's ram, to hang our horas ina bush, lest we 
fall a sacrifice. And providence opened the heart of the 
young widow, so that she attended to the things shewn 
by the tinker, and heard the gospel constantly afterward, 
At last she was seized with most violent convictions, be- 
ing obliged to leave her place, and go home to the work- 
house, where a doctor was sent to lay a blister on her 
head, which is not a very proper remedy in her condition. 
In short, it made her quite delirious, and then she called 
earnestly outhe Lord. They then shook her, abused her 
for praying, and declared her with child and mad; and 


when they found she had been among the methodists, it 
was easily accounted for; therefore they hundled her accord- 
ingly. But when she got a little better, she sent for me 
to come and pray by her, which I accordingly did; and 
then she told me oftheir cruel usage to her. 1 spoke 
to my wife about it; avd we borrowed a bed, for ap- 
pearance sake, and got her home to our house. My 
dame nursed her body and I tried to narse her soul ; 
soon after which she got wellin body and in mind. And 
she continued to sit under my ministry for about six 
years,when she fel] into a deep decline,and launched forth 
into eternity in all the triumph of a gospel conqueror. 
And here is the end of that mystery. During her first 
sickness I promised to pay for her board and for physic ; 
but I thought better of it, so I sent toa lady, a pious sister 
in the Lord,to do it for me, and told her my receipt should 
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be ber discharge. She readily complied and paid the 


whole bill.” 

But just now my treacherous memory recalls an amus- 
ing providence, which was after this manner. “ I had been 
doing a little work in my flower-garden, and finding that 
it wanted a few additional roots, 1 went to a garden at a lit. 
tle distance from my house to look over a few things. 
Whilel was walking’about by myself among the flowers,’’ 
watching an opportunity to help myself to such as I want- 
ed, “a well dressed motlerly-looking woman stepped up 
to me, and supposing me (o be the gardener, (for my ap- 
pearance was more like the slave than the pre/ate) she thus 
addressed mein a free and jccose manner; ‘ Now, Mr. 
Gardener, if you please, [ want a root to putin my pot, 
and it must bea root that will last,’ 1 looked up very se. 
riously at the lady, and replied, ‘ Well, I believe I can tell 
you where you may get sucha root,’ At this answer she 
smelingly asked where? I answered ‘ In the book of Job ; 
for he says, the root of the matter is found in me. Job 
xix. 28. And, if you can getthat root into your pot, 
the root and the pot both will last forever.’ She then 
asked, ‘ Andpray have you got that root ip you?’ 1 an- 
swered her, ‘ I verily believe I have,’ Upon which she 
replied, ‘ It is well with you, and it is very true what you 
have said.’ After ashort intercourse of love, I told her 
that I was not the gardener, but that she would find him 
at the bottom of the garden, attending some ladies and 
gentlemen. She dropped a curtsey, and departed with a 
smile; and I secretly wished that these things might 
dwell in her ‘until the root of gospel love struck an ever- 
lasting fibre inher heart. Soon after this a man came to 
measure me for a great coat. I asked who sent bim. 
He told me that was to be kept secret. But as | in- 


* Banx or Faitn, Part I. p. 134,135. 
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sisted on knowing whosent him, he said that he was sent 
by a woman who once asked me for a root to put in her 
pot. I told him that I had two very good great coats, 
but stood in need of a close-bodied one, and particularly 
of a pair of breeches, as the lady must have observed, my 
master of late having neglected to furnish me with that ne- 
cessary partof human adorament; and if the lady thouglit 
proper to make mea present of such, | should be obliged 
toher. The man measured me, and soon after brought 
the articles home,*” and as-I admired the workmanship 
of them and particularly the stitching, he told me that the 
lady hadhad a hand in the breeches herself. 

I shall only mention one other providence now, in which 
thyself was concerned. ‘ It came to pass one evening 
that a person came to inform me, that a woman (who was 
lately taken very ill, and was apparently near death) des 
sired to see me. I accordingly went, and, when I came 
to her bed-side, asked her if she had sent for me. She 
replied, ‘Yes.’ Lasked her what she had sent for me to 
do. She told me she was a native of Scotiand, where she 
had often heard people speak of (heir comforts and peace, 
but used toenvy them for it, and at other times thought 
they spoke nonsense ; but still she found a secret want of 
something, which she had Jong sought; and she told me 
she had neyer found that power until I preached the sere 
mon from the text in Habbakkuk,-—-° He had horas 
coming out of his hand, and there ws a hiding of his power. 
‘ Under that discourse, said she, the spirit of, power 
came to me. My husband ig a sione-mason, and is gone 
to Ireland, to be the foreman of a very large building 
there, and I am,intime,to go after him, if God spares my 
life; bat as my good man has left me fora time, the 


* Bank or Faita, Part I. p, 150, 154. 
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Almighty has come in hisroom! She now gave me a very 
sweet account of the operations of the spirit of love upon 
her. These tidings made my bowels yearn, as [ could 
call to my remembrance the soul-travail [ had been exerci- 
sed with on the day that the text was brought to my mind, 
and the sweet mystery (hat was opened to me in it; as 
also my master’s goodness in accompanying it with such 
power to her soul, and now to lay her on a bed, that she 
might send for me, to inform me that I had not preached 
nor travelled in vain. She attended my ministry for 
about two years, appearing amost amiable christian. She 
alwayssat with her head down; and when she got her 
portion, like Hannah, she would set off without either 
looking or speaking to any body, as if she suspected every 
one that spoke toher tobe a robber. Indeed she was no 
bastard—she was my own daughter—she loved a private 
religion ; and I believe she kept her day-book very strictly. 
I dearly loved her soul in the bowels of Christ, as I had 
begotten her, and had sorely travailed for her.”*The truth 
of this thou knowest, my dearly beloved and longed for, 
my jo. and my crown, for as Nathan said unto David, 
“ Thou art the woman.” “ 1 had now and then a pleasing 
fit of laughter while writing it, and thou wilt feel some- 
thing besides a spring of tears in reading it ; so I conclude, 
and so you will confess.”+ Beloved, farewell, 
Thine, in covenant love, 
W.H. SS. 


We cannot dismiss the article withont observing, as we 
have had occasion to do in another place where it was 
our object to expose the hypocrisy and shocking blasphemy 
of the methodists, that ifthe language or images are im- 
pure we are rot accountable for their impurity. We only 
hope that the exposure may create sufficient disgust, to 


* Bank or Farrn, Port I. p, 142. 
¢ Ibid. Part Il. p. 33. 
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induce the removal of what is thus offensive. Though we 
are,in a certain degree, the friends of religioustoleration,we 
are not the friends of religious abuse. We are the enemies 
of interested hypocrisy whetever shape it may assume, 
Upon a reference to the passages which are cited at the 
bottom of our page, from works now widely circulated, it 
will be seen that the Conressionist has almost copietl 
word for word, making no other alterations than such as 
were necessary to give his story a connected appearance ; 
and in every case where alterations are made he has only 
softened down the blasphemous character of his proto- 
type. With the hope therefore of effecting some good 
for the cause of true religion by presenting a faithful picture 
of MeTuHopisM, we shall continue to insert the Conres- 
sions of W.H.S.S. Satirist. 


OOLOOOPOLOLE TOOL OGLE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATIRIST. 


(epee 


Sir, 


Cullibility, if you will allow me to use so elegant an 
expression, seems to be the characteristic of an Englishe 
man. Every new-fangled invention, however absurd, 
that knavery can suggest, meets with supporters; every 
impostor finds dupes. I, Sir, though | am not so sappy as 
to hold ashare in the gas (ight institution; am no pro- 
prietor of the sunnel under the Thames ; nor have insured 
the life of my old broken winded Suffolk punch, nor that 
of my cat who is upon the verge of kittening ; though I 
am not so dull as to be persuaded that the accounts of a 
first lord of the treasury would be more faithfully balanc- 
ed, because he was at the same time auditor of the Ere 
chequer ; or that justice, (ina case of libel or high treason 
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for instanee,) would be more impartially administered, 
because a chief-justice was also a member of the privy coun- 
ceil; or thatthe best and first proof of @conomy in a mi- 
nister was giving a pension to a battered strumpet; or 
that the dovelike* Earl St, Vincent, in bis flaming tirade 
at Chelmsford last year, was actuated solely by a love 
of his country ; or that Sir Francis Burdett is an advo- 
cate fora moderate reform: (nil mediocre placet) J, who 
have not subscribed my thirteen pence hal/penny for Miss 
Taylor, as I keep it against the time it may be of use to 
Mr. Cobbett, and will readily pay it for his service when 
demanded by lawful authority, even J, Sir, who have 
given these many proofs of sagacily, have been taken in, 
and according to the above criterion, proved myself tobe 
a true Englishman. 

Sir, | am fond of reading: but the inaccuracy of com- 
positors, the negligence of prinlers, and the oscitancy of 
sui disant cosrectors of the press, has frequently excited 
my wrath, by puzzling me in the midst of the most inter- 
esting paragraph. Guess then, Sir, at my raptures when I 
was informed of the revival of the stereotype mode - of 


printing! Its excellencies were to be as many as Buona. 


parte’s Dukes! but the pre-eminent one was that every 
book was to be absolutely faultless! The immaculate 
Glasgow Horace, ils immaculate rival the St. Andrew’s 
Virgil, and other editions as immaculate as Miss Taylor, 
(govavta cwetoiow, my name, Sir, is not D—rnley,) were 
all, all to “ hide their diminished heads” before the 
stereotype editions. Gulled by these professions, in an 
evilhegr did I buy Novum Testamentum Gracum &§c. ac- 
cuRANTE Gulielmo Whitfield Dakins, LL.D. Editio stereo- 
typa 1808: first, because it was editio stereotypa ; secondly, 
because [ had been informed, though with what truth I 


* Earl St. Vincent, like the amiable bird above mentioned, is 
said to have no gall, 
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cannot say, that the university of Oxford had conferred 

the degree of LL.D. on the accurate editor, in conse- 

quence of this edition ; surely these were recommenda- 
tions sufficient to induce the most hard-hearted to buy 

and read it. I, Sir, did both: the latter, with more care 

than the editor, and I will give you briefly the result of 

my labour. 

The book consists of 482 pages; and, calculating that 
each page on an average has four faults, (which, [ solemnly 
assure you, is within the mark) this accurate edition has 
no fewer than 1728 typographical errors!!! (See Cocker’s 
Arithmetic, art. Mu(tiplication) That many of these 
consist in the omissiom or erroneous position of accents or 
breathings, a grave for an acute, a lene for a rough, and vice 
versa, ‘© | am free to admit ;’’ but who was to expect this 
in the faultless stereotype ? yet, Sir, | will thank you, ia 
some future number, and, N. B. when you have nothing 
better to employ your time, to tell me what is meant by 
"Innds, Matt. vii. 28. atwovrts, ix.18. dayttov, xi. 15. dabicerai, 
XXV.2Y. AOyw, XXVI. 13. ata, John ii. 3. yur, iv. 17. Patol, 
31. eexicas, Acts iv. 27. udaney,Eph. v. 11. icxeuy, Rev. v. 2. 
gwoaso, Matt. xviii. 91. and by Zw7s, Xix. 10. and by EI - 
TOAH TIPOX IAKOROT, pp. 379, 381, 3383 ?* 


‘ Cetera de genere hoc, adeco sunt multa 


Delassare valent.’ 


Pity me, dear Sir, for having so thrown away my mo- 
ney and my time; and forgive me for trespassing so far 
np your patience and valuable pages. 

Your sincere well wisher, 


MIZSOLTEPEOTTNQTON, 
London, May 10, 180y. 


* We confess and lament our inability to gratify this corre. 
spondent’s curiosity. KE, 
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A WARNING. 


Art this dread period when malignant fate 
Glares like a fiery meteor on the state, 
Lo! how sedition’s sons with treacherous blow, 
Assist the purpose of a foreign foe, 
How Wardle, Whitbread Folkstone, Burdett join 
To aid the Gallic plunderer’s dark design, 
And try by reformation’s shadow y charm 
To chill the patriot’s heart, and goldier’s arm. 
So when the man of Macedon, with plan 
Insidious—Grecia's sever’d states o’erran, 
Athens whose naval balwarks oft had stood, 
A sacred barrier ’gainst the invading flood, 
The Persian chief at Salamis defied, 
And whelm’d his myriads in the ensanguin’d tide, 
Now idly spent the hours replete with fate 
In wordy war and frivolous debate, 
Till the loud din of Cheronga’s day, 
The visions of delusion chaced away, 
~ Roused every cheated fool and cheating knave, 
And each vile Demagogue awoke a slave. 


PEP LE LE LPOPIPE PE POLE LISD 


CATTLE INSURANCE. 


. 
oe 


Str, 

As I be a stranger to you, I think it but right and fit» 
ting to inform you who and what | am, as I don’t want to 
be thoyght better nor worse of than I deserve. You must 
know then that | be a Hampshire farmer; my farm be 
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about three hundred acres, good land, well cropped and 
stocked ; and my live stork, thank God, be all healthy and 
m good condition. I can’t say but Ll have been pretty 
lucky with them, for | never had the disorder among my 
cattle but once, and never lost but two cows, and that was 


Cattle Insurance. 


in calving time; and as for my teams, as I gives the poor 
beasts plenty of feed, and don’t overwork them, and takes 
care that nobody shall misuse them, they does very well ; 
there’s old Jolly and Captain have been in our family these 
two and twenty years, and does their work now as free as 
the youngest of them, and somehow they seems as natu- 
ral to me as if they wasof my own kin. Now, Sir, you 
must know that I and several of my neighbours have been 
put into a panic lately by finding that cattle be so much 
more likely to die now-a-days than they used to be; that 
your wise folk in London think it right for us to pay them 
money to keep them alive; for that is what they meaa 
by tnsurance | suppose ; our Squire says assurance would 
be the properest name for their proposal, but I am no 
judge of these matters, so I leave you to settle that point 
when vou have heard what has been doing here. 

A litle while ago I received a circulating letter, I 
thinks they calls it, which was titled atop “ proposals for 
establishing a company for insuring the Lives oF Cai- 
TLE;” and it was signed by sixteen squires, several of whom 
they tells me, be butchers: so I suppose they be some 
of your London squires, which, as I hears, be clean ano- 
ther sort of thing to our country squires. 1 could not 
tell what to make of it not I, and 1 found my neighbours 
as much at a nonplus as myself ; so we agreed to havea 
meeting at the Bue to take the letter into consideration, 
Now Sir, Sam Spigot the landlord be as cute a chap as any 
in our parish, and as he takes in two London weekly jour. 
nals he knows all that be going on there: moreover he has 
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got a brother as keeps a public house in Cripplegate, who 
comes down here once or twicea year to see his relations 
and buy bacon: and then Sam is sure to get an account 
of what is stirring. So after we had smoked a pipe or two 
we entered upon the business, and we shewed Sam the 
Jetter. He read it all through without saying a word tll 
he came to the list of names at the end; but he had no 
sooner read the name of W. R. H. Brown, Golden Lane 
Brewery, which stands at the head of the list, than he laid 
down the letter, and taking half a dozen strong whiffs, 
as he always does when be has got any thing to say, 
went on, as soon as he had washed bis throat with a 
draught of ale, somewhat after this fashion: 

* T see howit all is. [tis afine projectto be sure; well, 
what he will think on next I don’t know, unless he insures 
Cobbet’s loyalty or Burdett’s patriotism. T'il tell you 
somewhat about this Squire William Robert Henry Brown, 
of the Golden Lane Brewery, and Chairman of the Hope 
Insurance Company ; for you see he is at the head of this 
business; *tis all his brewing; and a fine schemer he is to 
be sure ; and then al] his plans are for the good of the 
public; he never thinks about himself. You know Tom, 
my brother Tom—well, he let me into Squire Brown’s first 
great plan; the first plan that brought hin into notice 3 
I mean the Golden Lane Brewery. 1’l] tell you what Tom 
said aboutit. About five years ago, it should seem, the 


great London brewers had collogued together to raise 


their porter from éd. to 6d. a pot; and at the same time 
they brewed worse beer than when they sold at the old 
price; ‘twas all made of treacle, and squassy, and cockles, 
tnjure-guts,* and one devilish mess or another, go that 


* We imogine that our correspondent means quassia, and 
eocculus Indicus, a strong nareotic poisonous bi ry said to be 
used in the composition of porter, . Sarixist. ; 
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there was no more malt and hops in it than just enough 
to swear by. This was a bad business to be sure for the 
poor, and,what was worse,they could not help themselves; 
they might have left off drinking it, you will say, but then 
a man who has been working bard all day wants something 
better than water. But they found a friend when they 
little thought on’t. Out of pure kindness and love to the 
poor, ‘ Squire Brown undertakes to settle the brewer’s busi- 
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ness, and to serve the public with genuine beer, made of 
malt and hops only, at the old price of 5d.a pot. This 
was good news to the porter-crinkers, you may suppose ; 
but then they thonght it too good to be true; for they 
know’d it would take a power of money only to fit up a 
brewery of any size, and as for Squire Brown, whether he 
had capital enough to set up brewing in a butter-firkin they 
could’nt tell, for nobody knowed any thing abouthbim. But 
somehow or other some people will do more without money 
than others can with. Squire Brown did nathing more 
than draw up a short plan, which he carried round tothe 
public-houses. The brewery was to be set a going by 
subscription, at shares of 50!. each; ’twas made as plain 
as the sun at noonday that every body. that subscribed 
would make their fortune. Tom put down his name among 
the rest for ten shares, and began now to look forward to 
be made Lord Mayor, or a city member at least, as what 
could he expect less? Well, the subscription was soon 
filled, many thousands of pounds were raised, and the 
concern went swimmingly on; and would you believe it? 
Squire Brown wouldn’t let one of the subscribers take the 
least trouble or concernin the business, but kindly manag- 
ed it all himself, and told them they might go tosleep, for 
he would take care of their money. In short, he managed 
so well, that the brewery got to be the first in London, and 
Squire Brown began to be thought of some consequence, 
VOL. iv. 42 
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but somehow or other brother Tom isn'ta bit nearer being 
made Lord Mayor; and last year he and all the rest of the 
publicans were frightened into selling all their shares in the 
brewery, as I have read in a book Squire Brown has wrote 
wbout it ; who bought the shares I have not heard, but the 
Squire still manages the concern. Finding he had done 
so much good he drew up another scheime for the benefit 
of the public, which he called the Hope Insurance Com- 
pany, though one would not think that such a company 
could be wanted, because there are so many of the sort 
already: but if any advantage was to be gained by such 4 
thing Squire Brown was the man to find it out; all for the 
good of the public you wil! mind, and that he might be 
sure to make the most of it, you see, be got himself mad€ 
chairman. But he does not think he has done enovgh yet 
it seems : some Men never are to be satished : and now out 
of pure goodness, you find, he wants to take upon himself 
ihe risk of all our cattle, Is’nt he an extraordinary genius 
now ? His plan you see is not likely to - one of your 
South Sea bubbles. So let us look into it.’ 

By the time Sam had finished his account, we began to 
have apretty right notion of squire Brown’s goodness, 
and what sort of a thing his plan must be; but we’ were 
minded to examine intoit scrupulously ; so we desired 
Sam to read it out to us piece by piece, and we would con- 
sider on’t as we went along. 

First and foremost then, Sir, the letter sets out with say- 
ing that the nature of the plan cannot wi/h prudenee be 
made public at present: now we thought it comical that 
we should be called upon to subseribe to a plan which 
might be good ormighit be bad: farmer Jenkins said. twas 
buying a pig in a poke. ‘Then it says “ the risks of 
insurance are the deaths of horses, mares, mules, bulls, 
oxen, cows and sheep.” Now, Sir, as we have not heard 
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that Squire Brown be a Jew, we cannot think why he 
should leave pigs out of his plan; for if we subscribed to his 
plan at all forthe rest of our stock, we here in Hampshire 
sbould be glad to save our bacon. Then as to mules, we 
have not many of them in these parts, and to have thetn at 
all we should have thougtit that Squire Brown would bave 
found it needful to insure the lives of asses; bat our Squire 
told us that be would want all the asses he could find for 
Subscribers, 

The next thing proposed is, that the capital shall not be 
lessthan One Minuuon, to be divided into 50). shares, 
part of which are to be kept up for country gentlemen, 
farmers, and others. This be deadly kind, no doubt ; but 
farmer Jenkins said the worst litter of pigshe ever bought 
in his life was one which the man he bought them: of sad 
he had saved up on purpose for him. Then as to the ca- 
pital being a million, which has a grand sound with it to 
be sure, how is that made out? Why for every one of 
these 50], shares, only SI. is to be paid, which according 
to our reckoning, (and we got the exciseman to prove 
the account) makes only one tenth part of amillion, that 
is a hundred thousand pounds: so that if there be any 
advantage in having a million for a capital, there is only 
the name on’t here, and not the thing itself. ‘Then the 
whole concern is to be managed entirely by twenty direc- 
tors anda president ; bat the subscribers are only to name 
five out of this number; for these sixteen squires, that 
have signed the letter,have kindly taken upon themselves to 
be the other fifteen, and the president too, so of course they 
will: manage just as they sees fit, because they will be three 
to one, without the president, against the directors appoint- 
ed by subscribers : now this be taking a good deal on them- 
selves,considering, that as they be but sixteen, and accord. 
ing to their own proposals can’t have more than forty 
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shares apiece, why altogether they will hold only six hun- 
dred and forty shares; whereasthere be twenty thousand 
shares in the whole, so that they won’t have a thirtieth 
part of the concern of right belonging to them, and 
yet they will be civil enough to manage it all, Well, 
I must say they deserve all they be likely to get 
by it: and according to their own account they 
have taken a power of painsaboutit. The plan, they 
tells us, have been “ hithertounknown in this kingdom, but 
is formed upon a basis derived from experience and subse» 
quent calculations.” We could not make out exactly 
what :his meant; our squire said’twas a bu/l, which was 


natural enoug! for them tomake, who wanted to turn the 
public into a milch-cow. (ut the letter goes on to say 
that “‘ when the plan becomes to be thoroughly understood 
it will be found to promise great benefit to the agricul- 
tural interest :” now, Sir, if after all, the plan be only 
found to promise, ! can’t say I think much on’t; I have 
always found that they as promises most performs least: 


and all our company was of the same mind as to this point, 

[have not much more to say to you, Sir, for after a 
few more civil words to the farmers and graziers, telling 
them they shall be preferred to all others in having the 
refusal of shares, we comes to the end of theletter; where 
we are assured by these sixteen Squires that the plan be 
‘ possessed of peculiar merits and promises to be of great 
advantage to a proprietary, though it can’t without _ pre. 
judice to the company” (that is these sixteen Squires) 
“‘ be at present made known, but thatthe object tn view 
and allits bearings and consequences have been fre- 
quently discussed by them at various meetings.” Now, 
Sir, nobody can doubt that they are not well satisfied 
with their project, and that they promise themselves a 
good deal trom it; but before wesubscribe our money we 
should hke to be satisfied too, Our squire told us you 
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was the properest person to apply to upon the business, as 
these sort of schemes are just in your line. So I have 
made bold to write to you, and remain 
Your servant to command, 
, Humpurey Hoce, 
Ash-Hill Farm, West Ham, 
May 7th, 18009. 


P.S. I had in-a-most forgot to mention that, within 
these two or three days, and my neighbours have re 
ceived another circulating letter exactly like Squire 
Brown’s in all parts, except that it proposes to insure the 
lives of dap-dogs, cats, monkeys, squirrels and _ parrots; 
maiden ladies are to have the preference in the purchase 
of shares, and it is signed by sixteen spinsters, and at the 
head of them is Wilhelmina Roberta Henrietta Brown, 
spinster. As this must be infun,and meant asa sort of 
take-in, we were dubious whether tother be’nt a take-in too. 


Lo Mr. Satirist, Esquire &c. §c. 


As we are free to confess our entire ignorance of the me. 
rits of the plan described in Mr. Hogg’s letter, we can do 
no more than insert his communication, in the hope that 
some of our correspondents may be able to give him satis- 
faction. SATIRIsT. 


POEPOTOLOCE CE LOLOL 


COBBETT’s DEATH-BLOW. 





In the XVIIth Number of the Satirist we brought for- 
ward certain extracts from the records of the War-oflice, 
in support of our assertions that Cobbett was a DESER- 
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TER of the most infamous description. These extracts 
were made from astatement of his guilt, drawn upby the 
Secretary at war, and submitted to the Attorney and 
Solicittor-General for their opihion as to the proper mode 
of punishing his unparalleled villainy. Some persons still 
pretending to doubt the authebtivity of those extracts, a 
gentleman of the highest respectability has been induced 
to obtain copies of a!! the official documents relative to 
this extraordinary case, and to present them to the pub- 
lie under the appropriate title of | 


* PROCEEDINGS of a GENERAL COURT MAR. 
TIAL, held at the Horse Guards on the 24th and 27th of 
March 1792, for the trial of Capt. RICHARD POWELL, 
LIEUTENANT CHRISTOPHER SETON, and Licute- 
nant JOHN HALL, of the 54th regiment,on several charges 
preferred agaiust them respectively, by WILLIAM COB- 
BETT, late Sergeant Major of the said regiment ; together 
with SEVERAL LETTERS which passed between the said - 
WILLIAM COBBETT and SIR CHARLES GOULD, 
Judge-Advocate, and various other letters, and DOCU- 
MENTS eonnected therewith, in order of their dates,”* 


Never did the Newgate Calendar record a case of more 
horrible and premeditated villany than that disclosed in 
this most interesting publication. Even we, accustomed 
as we have been to contemplate the delinquencies of the 
atrocious miscreant, William Cobbett, felt our blood cur- 
die in our veins as we read these additional and incon- 
trovertible proofs of his diabolical disposition. 

The figst forty-eight pages are occupied with the offi- 
cial correspondence between Sir Charles Gould, the 6 


* Published by Samuel Tipper, 37, Leadenhall, Street. 
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ficers falsely accused of the most heinous dffehces, and: 
Cobbett, relative to the time and place of holding the 
court-martial, and other matters connected therewith ; 
some of these are extremely interesting, and clearly in- 
dicate the malicious motives of the prosecutor. Captain 
Powell having applied for the particulars of the charges 
preferred against him aud his brother officers, and stated 
some very slrong reasons why he wished the court-mar-_. 
tialto be held at Portsmouth, where the regiment was 
quariered, Cobbett addressed the following letter to Sir 
Charles Gould : 


s¢ Sir, 

“* T have received your letter of the @d instant, and had J 
been in town when itarrived, should have answered it imme- 
diately. 

‘¢ I have considered of what Captain Powell says concerning 
being furnished with a specification of particulars ; but, Sir, 
unless his Majesty shall annul his warrant and require me_ to 
frame my charges anew, I am persuaded Capfain Powell wilt 
find it a very difficult matter to get any such specification from 
me. Iam sorry, Sir, 1am obliged to differ from you in opinion 
upon this point ; I suppose it is because I am better acquaint- 
ed with the characters of the accused than you are. You 
think they wish to be previously furnished with further par- 
ticulars, that they may be enabled to make their innocence ap- 
near. Whereas the fact is exactly the contrary: it is for the 
purpose of being enabled to hide their guilt. 

‘¢ T am glad to observe, Sir, that you do not seem to coia- 
cide with them in opinion concerning the place for assembling 
the court. Inconvenieuce and expence in bringing up the 
witnesses is certainly a most ingenious objection! Indeed it may 
bring a little inconvenience and expence upon the publicans on 
whom tlie witnesses are quartered in their march, but I cannot 
see how it can bring either upon any body else. I know ex- 
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tremely well what Captain Powell wishes the court to be held 
in Portsmouth for ; and his eagerness for it is a sufficient argu- 
ment against it, if there were no other. It has quite confirmed 
mein the opinion that I can expect no justice at Portsmouth 
or Hilsea barracks, and that | ought not to go to either on any 
consideration, unless his Majesty, after having my request 
fully and fairly submitied to him shall positively require it. 

‘6 I must beg leave, Sir, once more to request that you will 
be pleased to lay my representation of this matter before the 
King, and that as soon as possible. 

Iam with the greatest respect, &c. 
Witrram Cospetr. 
London, 4th March, 1792. 


Having succeeded in his endeavours to get the court- 
martial held in London, he addressed another letter to 
the Judge-Advocate, which concludes thus : 


‘¢ The names of the witnesses from the regiment, Sir, I shall 
send you as soon as I know the day of trial : and my reason for 
not doing it now, is, that I should perhaps thereby expose the 
poor fellows to the most unmerciful of treatment, a thing that 
nothing could prevail on meto do. The strenuousness with 
which I have every reason to believe the commanding officer of 
the regiment espouses the cause of the accused officer will, I 
hope, Sir, justify this caution.* 

I take this opportunity, Sir, of iaforming you, that I shall 
think it my duty to point out to you, as persons not proper to 
sit on this Court Martial, any officers belonging to regiments 
that have served lately in British North Amercia, those of the 
53th regiment in particular. I can give very particular and 
Substantial reasons for this, but I trast you will render 


*N. B. The officer then commanding the regiment was Cob- 
hett’s friend aud master, the traitor, Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
SaTIRIst. 
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that unnecessary, as it would undoubtedly be very unplea. 
sant. 

‘¢ Give me leave, Sir, to trouble you a moment in reply to the 
latter part of your letter, Sir, I had not the least reason 
to suppose that a person of your exalted rank could be swayed 
by a natural partiality towards men who stand accused of such 
heinous crimes; but having good reason to believe that every 
method had been taken to represent my accusation as malicious 
and groundless ; and fearing that your mind had received the ill- 
impression, I felt myself a good deal hurt, and thought it incum- 
bent on me to act as became an honest man in the cause of 
justice. 

“6 If my accusation is without foundation, the authors of cru- 
elty have not yet devised THE TORTURES 1 OUGHT TO 
ENDURE. HELL ITSELF, AS PAINTED BY THE 
MOST FIERY BIGOT, WOULD BE TOO MILD A PU. 
NISHMENT FOR ME! 

**] come forward, Sir, in this business with the best grace 
that can possibly accompany a man’s actions: if 1 were not 
always a steady asserter of the soldier’s rights, if I were not al 
ways an opposer of the depredations on the soldier and the pube 
lic, and if my practice did not always agree with my professions 
if any man can prove that [ ever cheated him of a farthing, or 
ever winked at such pratices in any one else, I will say that 1 am 
villain, and that the officers I accuse are good and virtuous 
men, 

“*] am, 
‘+ With the greatest respect, &c. 


““WiLLIAM CoBBETT.” 
London, 11th March, 1792. 


At page 40, is a letter from Cobbett to Sir Charles 
Gould, containing the names of fifty-two witnesses, whom 
he declared were necessary to ESTABLISH the heinous 
charges which he had adduced against his officers, all of 
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whom, as it subsequently appears, were summoned, and, 
with three or four exceptions,actually attended the court- 


martial. 

At page 49 commences the report of the proceedings 
of the court-martial, which consisted of 17 field officers, 
whose names are mentioned, Major General Crosbie being 


president. It appears that the court having assembled at 
the Horse Guards on Saturday the 24th of M arch, found, 
vpon enquiring whetler the prosecutor and defendants 
were ready, that COBBETT was not in attendance, and 
that after waiting more than an hour, a messenger was dis- 
patched to his lodgings, who brought word that he was 
not to be found, and that the answer obtained at the house 
where he had lodged was, that he had removed from 
those lodgings on the preceding Wednesday,* since which 
he had not been heard of. 
Upon receiving this unexpected intelligence,the Judge- 
Advocate General requested the court-martial to adjourn 
till the following Tuesday, to afford opportunity for en- 
quiring into the cause of Cobbett’s absence, and the se- 
veral witnesses who had been summoned were directed 
to attend on that day. | 
The court having met pursuant to adjournment, the 
Judge-Advocate stated to them upon his oath, 


‘*That he had caused diligent but ineffectual inquiry to be 
made after William Cobbett, who was pledged to make good 
the charges preferred against Captain Richard Powell, and 
Lieutenants Christopher Seton and’ John Hall respectively, not 
only at his former lodging, being the first place where he had 


* In his letter, dated two days previous to this, he tells Sir 
Charles Gould that he is ebliged.te gointo the country for two 
_or three days, but that he will return on Friday, and, will be 
perfectly prepared to prosecute his charges on Saturday. 


; 
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desired that any official letters might be left for him, butalso at 
such other places, where there seemed to be achance of obtain- 
ing intelligence, and that he had likewise caused a written notice 
of the trial being deferred dill this day, to be left at his said for- 
mer lodging, to be delivered to him in case of his calling there, 
aud a duplicate of the same notice to be left atan housciu Houns. 
ditch,where information was obtained from the postman of that 
walk (or district) that post-letters were to be delivered for him, 
although he did not reside there. 

“TheJ udge-AdvocateGeneral also stated that upon intelligence 
being given at William Cobbett’s former lodging, from which, 
as before mentioned,he had removed on Wednesday evening last, 
that Captain Lane of the 54th regiment had sometimes visited 
the said William Cobbett,a note had been addressed to the 
said Captain Lane at his heuse in Sloane-Square, Chelsea, 
requesting the favour of information from him or from his ser- 
vant (if either could furnish it) where the said William Cobbett 
was removed to, or was likely to be found or heard of; to 
which enquiry Captain Lane had returned answer, importing 
that neither he nor his servant could point out where Mr. Wil- 
liam Cobbett wag to be found, at the same time expressing 
surprise that he had not attended at the Court Martial that 
day, when the trial was expected to come on. 

‘¢ The Judge-Advocate General also informed the court, that 
Elizabeth Wools, at whose house William Cobbett had lodged, 
had been prevailed upon to give her attendance, and is now 
in waiting in case the Court may wish tomake any further 
enquiries from her personally, respecting the said William 
Cobbett. 

“ She was thereupon called in, and, in answer to several 
questions proposed to her by the Court, gave an account (upon 
oath) that she is the wife of John Wools, an Hoop-Maker, and 
resides at No. 3, Felix-Street, southward of Westminster- 
Bridge ; that William Cobbett had lodged at their house near 
twelve weeks ; had he remained there two: days longer, he © 
would have completed that period ; that he had removed from 
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his said lodging on Wednesday evening last, when he told her 
that he was going to his father, who was very ill, bat that he 
should see her again in two or three days, not meaning again to 
lodge there, but merely to call upon her; that since that time 
she had neither seen nor heard of him, nor does she at all know 
where he is; that the postman had been desired to take charge 
of his post letters, and have them conveyed for him to some 
house in Houndsditch.” 


‘ahe whole of these witnesses’ evidence is given at full 
length in the work before us, and we must particularly 
request our readers to attend to dates, which they will 
find very material in elucidating the mysterious and in- 
famous conduct of Cobbett. The court, perceiving that 
there was no probability of the prosecutor’s appearing, 
proceeded with the trial of the accused officers, and the 
witnesses who had been summoned, at Cobbett’s requi- 
sition, being present, the several charges against the de- 
fendants were read to them, and they were told that Cap- 
tain Powell and Lieutenants Seton and Hall were then 
upon their trial ; but nobody could utter a syllable against 
those officers. After the most minute investigation the 
following sentence was pronounced: 


“ The Court Marti having regard to the circum- 
stances of this extraordinary case, and especially to the 
entire dereliction of the prosecution by the person who 
alone preferred, and solemnly pledged himself to prove 
the several charges against the said Captain Richard 
Powell, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and Lieutenant 


John Hall, is of opinion, that the said several charges 
against those officers respectively are, and every part 
thereof is, TOTALLY UNFOUNDED; and the court does 
therefore most honourably acquit the said Captain Ri- 
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chard Powell, Lieutenant Christopher Seton, and Lieu- 
tenant John Hall, of the same. 
“« (Signed) Cuarves Crosaiz, Major-General.” 


The following letter from Sir Charles Gould to Major- 


General Crosbie will shew preity plainly his opinion of 
COBBETT’s atrocious conduct. 


Horse-Guards, 2d April, 1792. 
“Dear Sir, 

“‘ Having had the honour of laying before the King the pro. 
ceedings of a General Court Martial, held here on Tuesday the 
27th of last month, for the trials of Captain Powell and Lieu. 
tenants Seton and [lall,of the 54th regiment,[ can now acquaint 
you that his Majesty has been pleased to approve of the honour- 
able acquitta! of those officers, and that the Court Martial is in 
consequence dissolved, 

“¢ T did not fail to submit the idea and wishes of the Court- 
Martial respecting the circulating of the sentence in public or. 
ders, which did not appear to his Majesty to be necessary ; but 
I have reason to think something more effectual towards viadi- 
cating the character of the officers will be attempted, if upon 
consulting the crown officers it shaJl appear practicable in this 
case namely, a prosecution of Cobbett, who, as far as in him lay, 
made a mockery of public justice, and ‘has availed himself ofa 
judicial process for the conveyance of the most gross slander, 

** [hold myself much obliged by your procuring, through 
your brother, Cobbett’s letter to Margas, which I wished to be 
forthcoming, 

‘* And am, with very sincere regard, 
‘* Sir, &e. 
“ Cuanves Goup.”’ 
“6 Major.General Crosbie.” 


This letier is succeeded by several others on the same 
subject from the Judge-Advocate to various officers, in all 
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of which Cobbett’s villany is strongly alluded to; then fol- 
lows Sir Charles Gould’s memorandum on the subject,and 
the pamphlet concludes with a copy of the case presented 
by the secretary at war for the opinion of the attorney 
and solicitor general, requesting them to point eat how 
Cobbett’s villainous conduct might be punished. 

This most interesting pamphlet has only been published 
a few days, but such is the rapidity of its sale that in all 
probability before these remarks appear in print there will 
be scarcely an individual in the kingdom whose breast 
has not been inflamed with indignation against the execra- 
ble author of the Political Register. 

It appears that he Jeft his lodgingsin Felix-Street on the 
Qistof March, 1792, two days after he had given in the 
names of the witnesses whom he pretended were necessary 
to substantiate his scandalous charges, and only ten days 
after he had declared in his letter to the Judge-Advocate, 
that “ if his accusation was without foundation, the au- 
thor of cruelty had not devised the tortures which ‘he 
ought to endure. And that hell ttself, as painted by the 
most fiery bigot, would be toc mild a punishment for him.” 
Now at the very moment when the miscreant was writing 
this just but terrible denunciation against his own meditated 
villany (vize on March {1th, 1792) he had arranged his 
plan of DESERTING both his pledge and his country: 
for in his account of his own life, published in America in 
1796,and republished by him in England in 180), we find 
these words: ‘* The fact is, 1 WENT TO FRANCE in 
MARCH, 1792.” Porcupine’s Works. Vol, iv. page48— 
and again, page 49, Larrived in France in MARCH 179@.” 
Only mark how exactly the dates correspond. The mis4 
creant,however,says not aword in his LIFE,on the damn- 
ing subject of this court-martial business, No, no, he 
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doubtless hoped that it was buried in everlasting oblivion. 
Thank God, WE have been instrumental in bringing his 
villany to light, and we now appeal even to Lord Folke- 
stone, who almost every Sunday repairs to Botley to be 
impregnated by him with weekly venom, whether aman, 
who from motives of revenge and malice has been guilty 
of such odious transactions, who has since accused, and 
by his own confession, FALSELY accused,a fellow creature 
(Mr. Swanwick, of Philadelphia,) of a crime at which hu- 
manity and nature revolt,* ought not to be shunned as a 
pestilence by all who are not, like him, lost to every feel- 
ing of honour and honesty ? 

If his lordship after this continues to associate with 
William Cobbett, we shall have a worse opinion of the 
integrity of his heart tham we have of the soundness of 
his brain. : 

For our own parts, we could not contemplate the fea- 
tures, and listen to the harangues of such a man without 
feeling as it were choaked with indignation and disgust ; 
indeed, this would not be our only sensation, for had we 
the misfortune to be under his hated roof, we should dread 
poison and contamination in all we swallowed, and all we 
touched. 

If Lord F. is fond of a certain description of society, he 
may findin Newgate many,very many,who, although they 
may be inferior to Cobbett in impudence and falsehood, 
are far his superiors in honesty and honour. 

Oh thatevery Englishman who contributes his weekly 
shilling} to the support of this monster, could peruse the 


© Vide Satirist. No. 17. 
+ The Political Register has been recently raised to one shil. 
ling ; last week it cost its infatuated readers two shillings, and 
was, nevertheless, withthe exception of five or six octavo pages 
actually filled with parliamentary debates, &c, which had before 
appeared in ail the daily papers. 
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pamphlet we have just noticed, and also an admirable 
little book, since published by Sir Richard Phillips’s prin- 
ter, at No. 7, Crown-court, Fleet-street, entitled, * Cob- 
bett’s Elements of Reform,” (which last we shall review in 
our present number,) for we are convinced that all those 
who read these admirable works, must in future turn with 
disgust from the apostate pages of the POLITICAL 
REGISTER. 


POPE OPER PL LOPO POPE POPS 


THE LOITERER. 


No. XV. 





Ir has been already suggested,* that it is out of respect 
for the natural rights and privileges of the subject, that 
the English law grants free licence to sEDUCTION ; and, 
when the advantages derived to the community from 
this invaluable privilege are justly appreciated, it will ap- 


pear not a little surprising, that a practice should have 


been suffered to be introduced and to prevail, which tends 
to counteract and circumscribe the liberality of the le- 
gislature. 

The Jaw declares positively that seduction is neither a 
public nor private wrong; but the ingenuity of lawyers 
is equally active in devising modes of invading the pro- 
vince of legislation as in finding out ways of escaping 
from its power. In general, however, they are careful to 

I S ’ 
observe in their proceedings some appearance, at least, of 
justice, some shew of reason, and to avoid or conceal as 


* See Lorrzgrner, No. XIV. p. 440. 
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much as possible all palpable absurdities. Ifa man seeks 
to recover a compensation from his friend for having de- 


beached his wife, he does not bring an action of trover, 
because to maintain sach an action he must first prove 
that he lent his wife to his friend; nor is it customary, 
where a man is charged with bigamy, to proceed against 
him by way of information grounded on the game laws, 
because to support such an information evidence must be 
gone into as to the man’s licence or qualifications to 
sport, which would be foreign to the charge. But a pro- 
ceeding not less extraordinary takes place in cases of 
seduction, where a compensation is demanded at the 
hands of justice for the supposed injury. The party ac- 
tuaily concerned can demand nothing; because the law 
has declared that if there be any fault, the fault is ma- 
tual, and the seducer might as well demand payment for 
the time and trouble he had taken in effecting his pur- 
pose, and bring his action of quantum merutt, as the se- 
daced expect to be paid for what, at the time it was 
given, was given freely. Indeed, the very idea of mo. 
ney in such a case is disgusting: a mind that has the 
least sense of honour or delicacy turns from it with in- 
dignation. The people might well be stigmatized as a 
nalion of mercenary and sordid traders, as the revolu- 
tionary French affected to call the English, where chas- 
tity is considered as a mere article of traffic, and where, 
if it happens to be given up without a regular bill of sale 
and transfer, and any dispute should afterwards arise be- 
tween the parties, twelve sworn appraisers are called in 
to estimate the value of the article, and the amount of 
damage sustained by the owner. Now, though it must 
be confessed that the English law allows something of 
this sort in cases of CRIM. CON. which may be called a sort 
of compound seduction, it does not, as has been already 
stated, consider any such compensation necessary where 
VOL, IV. 4F 
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only simple seduction has been practised. And the rea- 
sons for this distinction are obvious : among others it may 
be suggested, that the seduced virgin only gives up her 
own honour, but the seduced wile together with her own 


resigns the honour of her husband, aad if heis content to 


come into court and receive in payment for it as much 


money as twelve honest men shall in conscience think it 
worth, it would be the height of injustice to shut the doors 
against him: besides a wile is the absolute property of the 
husband, and it must be ayparent bow injurious it would 
be to his interest, if she were allowed to give away ler- 
self, when it is probable that, in the common course of the 
trade, as it is now carried on, he might eitherhave let or 
sold her to better advantage. 

According to law, therefore, the systematic seducer is 
free to practise his calling, without fear either for his person 
or his purse. But lawyers are the burs of society, and 
if a man Wears a coat worth sticking to, they are sure to 
find a place on which to fasten. Where a seducer has 
money, they have discovered, as has been hinted above, a 
most extraordinary way of getting their bands into bis: 
pocket, They put the case thus, A daughter, as long as 
she continues unmarried and resides in her father’s house 
is by the luw consid: red as his servant; now as by the 
very natare of service, the servant is bound to apply the 
whole of her time and talents to the use of the master, 
and cannot without defrauding bim appropriate any por- 
tion, however smal!, to the service of another, the father 
suffers a loss and injury, when his daughter, instead of 
being employed in his service, is occupied by the seducer. 
Now as .tisa principle inlaw that there exists no injury 
withouta remedy, andas it is evident that the father can 
have no remedy azainst the daughter, because as their 
interests are ove this would be sceking a remedy against 
himself, it follows that he hasa right to demand a com 
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pensation in money of the seducer for so long and so often 


as she was withdrawn from the service of her father, and 
so occupied by the seducer for his own profit and pleasure. 
[t cannot be denied that the deduction is fairly made, 
and es the law, with a laudable view, no doubt, to the en- 
couragement of industry, estimates the loss of a few mo- 
ment’s labour at a higher rate than the loss of female 
honour, any parent, who wants to be paid for the seduc- 
tion of his daughter has osly to reduce her to therank of 
his scullion, and he will be sure to get something, On 
such occasions indeed, jaries have sometimes been very 
liberal in their remuneration for such joss of service ; but 
this is scarcely to be wondered at in a country where so 
much is yearly paid on account of public service to per- 
sons who.do no service at all: but, as in case of seduction, 
the loss of service is madethe only ground of claim for 
damages, what could a jury in conscience give to a man of 
the first rank and fashion, whose daughter had been seduc- 
ed, since itis more than probable they would be led to 
think, from the present manners of fashionable society, the 
utility of such a person equal to her continence. 

How sucha device, which militates against the liberty of 
the subject and the authority of the legislatare,first obtain- 
ed a footing in the courts of law,is absolutely unaccounta- 
ble; since it can be considered in no other way thanasa 
libel on the wisdom and justice of our senators,on account of 
the encouragement they give to seducers, by neglecting to 
afford protection to female purity and innocence. The 
practised seducer, however, aware of this masked battery 
will easily shun it: be will exercise his arts on the unpro- 
tected orphan, who has no father, no mother, no friend to. 
claim her duty or her service ; here he will enjoy his tri. 
umph over innocence and confiding affection in perfect 
security, and fear no after reckoning, for by the law of 
England ’so pure, so perfect, so impartial, while the wretch? 
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who in the extremity of hunger, steals barely enough to 
satisfy the cravings of nature, is condemned toa cruel and 
ignominious death, the friendless orphan, who has no trea- 
sure bul her virtue may bedespoiled of that, and seek re- 


dress in vain: and the favour which is shewn by society to 


the spoiler, and the contempt with which his victim is 
treated, shew that the spirit of the Jaw is well adapted to the 
morals and temper of the people. 


PILED PAL OLELOIA LD? 


PUFF EXTRAORDINARY. 





Mr. Satirist, 

I nave read with great pleasure and profit your various 
papers relating to the art of puffing ; but though you have 
undoubtedly brought forward some very strong instances 
and some very elegant specimens in this way, [ trust you 
will have the candour to acknowledge that the article, 
which I shall presently have the honour to submit to your 
notice, if it does not exceed, at least is not inferior to any 
in purity of design or elegance of execution, — It was first 
pointed out to me, last Saturday night by my friend Mr. 
Gaby Guzzle; a very worthy man, but apt to be nervous, 
and very easily alarmed on slight occasions. The boy 
had Jathered him, Sir,and while he was waiting his turn to 
be shaved, he took up the Morning Advertiser, Saturday, 
May 20, where he found it—He could not conceal his 
joy. You must know, Sir, that about five years ago he 
had a very violent cold, so that he entirely lost his taste, 
and about the same time he took to drinking the Golden- 
lane beer ; and as his head is very weak and can’t bear any 
sort of strong liquor, it agreed very well with him. He used 
to take his four or five pots ofa night, with great comfort to 
himself, and without any fear of ahead ache: but Jately, 
Sir, it seems that somebody had been filling him up with 
fancies that the Golden-lane beer was not freer from dings 
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than the rest of the London porter, and you can’t think how 
unhappy and nervous it made him. I declare when I shav- 
ed him on Saturday the 13th, I found his beard at least 
a shade and a half greyer than it was on the preceding 
Saturday. You may iinagine then, Sir, what pleasure it 
gave him to read the following statement : 
GOLDEN-LANE BREWERY. 
‘¢ Excise versus Brown and Parry, 19th of May, 1809. 


Messrs. Brown and Parry think it right to inform the pub- 
lic, . that in consequence of an information having been 
made to the Excise, that some deleterious ingredients were to 
be found upon a particular part of their premises, the officers, 
Messrs. Lintsell, Troutbeck, and Norman, yesterday made a 
survey, and upon breaking open the door where the supposed 
ingredients were said to be deposited, they found (wo pipes of 
old wine, the property of Messrs, Brown and Parry. ‘The offi- 
cers conducted themselves with great civility and propriety, 
and went away perfectly satisfied that there was no ground for 
the information. 

‘© Messrs. Brown and Parry have thought it right thus to state 
the facts, lest any report might be circulated to the prejudice of 
the concern : they understand for nearly amonth the avenues 
to their premises have been watched ; they have no objection to 
the same vigilance being continued ; and they assure the Excise 
and the public that nothing shall ever induce them to depart 
from what they have all along professed and have acted upon, 
that the nxeER manufactured by them shall be the sole pro. 
duction of matr and mops.” 


Now, Sir, you will perceive that this comes from the 
first authority, and it is therefore perfectly satisfactory. 
Only tothink how these poor men, Messrs. Brown and 
Parry, have been persecuted! what a martyrdom they do 
suffer all for the love of the public, I have heard of 
tarring, and feathering, and shaving with an iroa hoop, 
but it is nothing to what they bear. To besuspected, and 
watched at every avenue for nearly a month, to have 
the door of their private cellar broken open, and after 
all to be found faultless ; if this isn’t coming out pure from 
the fire, I don’t know what purity people would have. 

I don’t see though how the officers can be said to have 
been so very civil, since they broke the door open; one 
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should think they might as well have asked for the key: 
and then only to think after all,that these suspected dele- 
terious ingredients should tura out to be two pipes of 
old wine, the property of Messrs. Brown and Parry. What 
lucky gentlemen they are,to have two pipes of old 
wine in these days! If they had not said ’twas old, now 
some people might have thought that deleterious ingredi~ 
ents would not have been a bad name forthe contents of 
these two pipes. But the officers to know what it was 
that was in these pipes no doubt tasted it, and after a few 
glasses went away perfectly satisfied, and if they had 
not they would have been very unreasonable fellows. 
Nothing could have been better contrived to put them 
in good humour, And so that the concern may not be 
injured by false reports, Messrs. Brown and Parry think 
it right to inform the public, not that they shall brew, but 
that they shall manufacture their beer just in the same 
way as they have always hithertodone. As you are a 
merry fellow, Ihave nodoubt you love a glass of old 
wine, and as you now know where thatis to be had, I think 
you can’t stand a better chance of getting it than by 
giving a place in your work to Messrs. Brown and Parry’s 
statement. Wishing you therefore a hearty welcome at 
the Golden-lane beer-manufuctory, I remain, 

Your’s in the suds, Larry LaTHeER- 


May 22, 1809. No. 6. Strap Alley; where gentlemen 
are shaved with case and expedition for one penry. 


POPE PELE PL OCD LLIS 


ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &e. 





Lavy Charlotte Wellesley is reported to have made 
quite “ a new man” of Lord Paget; ber Ladyship is a rigid 
methodist, and*we understand that she and his Lordship 
have had frequent Jove feasts together in Hanover-Street. 
Lord P, was never very remarkable for his faith ull Lady 
Charlotte converted him, and induced him to narrow the 
sphere of his good works. 
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EXTEMPORE, BY JACK KETCH, 


Upon hearing that Mr. Simpkin had propped up his floors for 
the safety of the great body of Reformers who were to dine 
at the Crown and Anchor, May Ist, 1809. 


Simpkin! thou publican and sinner, 
Why, at these mad Reformers’ dinner, 
Thy floors and ceilings prop ? 

R: ather for sucha New gale-crew 
Cut all the bauiks and joisis in two 


And tip ’em—the new drop! 





Among the Aigh/y respectable speechifiers on the day 
appointed for tue celebration of Sir F. Burdett’s election, 
our friend pilloried Peter particularly distinguished him- 
self. When he rose we imagine ‘dhe was about to dwell 
on the importance of a Reform in the law of Libe/s, or in 
the shape and make of Pallories, instead of which he ho- 
noured Samue) Whitbread, Esquire, (‘f Qui tanto dignus 
honore,””) by proposing his hea th, ath was drank with 
three times three by all the jack-ass drivers, chimney-sweeps, 
and night-men assembled on that memorable occasion. 

Mr. Wii tbread has not yet addressed a sixpenny letter 
of thanks to Peter the W ‘ild Boy. 





A QUERY, TO THE REFORMERS AT THE CROWN AND 
ANCHOR. 


YE noisy followers of Burdett, 
O: Whutbread’s friends a chosen set, 
Tools of a desperate faction, 
Why atthe Crown and Anchor dine? 
A tavern with so good a sign 
Ili suits your scene of action: 


Save that, to keep such rogues in awe, 

The Crown may teach you that Crown law 
Is the best sauce for treason, 

The Anchor too may by its cable 

Hint what each traitor at the table 

Should wear abuut his weason / 
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Mrs. P—'s celebrated myrtle garden, which was so 
much exposed last season to the severity of the weather, 
is this year much disfigured by weeds, which have pre- 
vented the usual display of its juxuriant beauties. hen 
the weeds are removed, it is probable that the tout ensem- 
ble may be improved by the addition of some young 
suckers. 





Starling Martin and WILL* Martin. 


Wuew th’ American faction was daily encreasing 
One Martin bored North with a clamour unceasing, 
And the minister, vex’d by his pother and parle-ing, 
Nam’d the chattering monitor, Martin the Starling. 


A new “ brother Martin,” St. Stephen’s can boast, 
A much greater bore than the Martin we’ve lost, 
More annoying his jargon, as louder his jaw, : 
Instead of a tarling we've got a Macaw. 

SCRUB. 





ALL THE TALENTS LEGATION, 


‘© Auribus obtusis in Federa missus Ascellus .” 
Var. Aver. 


Massa Ass-kin me no wonder 
Make a little bit of blunder, 
Ass-kin daddy great law pleader 
Little massa he no reader, 
Yavkee Smith, a cunning tief, 
Make him speak beyond his brief, 
He no copy Massa Canning, 

He no napper made for planning, 
Brain like dad’s, a little crack, 
Good King Georgee call him back, 
He no points from poll to gaskia, 
Bid his daddy whip his Ass.kin. 


Jumso, from Anamaboo, a Federalist. 


Notorious Fashionable Characters in our next. 


* Vide Martinus Scriblerus on Testamentary Devises, 
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FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


Literary Miscellanies. By James Mason, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1008, Longman and Horst, &c. 


Tue first volume of these Miscellanies contains two 
fragments of novels. The School of England, a vision, 
a Defence of the Gidipns Tyrannus against the objections 
of Voltaire, the nineteenth Lliad of Homer, collected and 
translated, I mitations of some Odes of Horace, and speci- 
mens of a translation of Virgil. The second volume is 
occnpiéd by two comedies and two tragedies, with preli- 
minary cbservations on our principal dramatic authors. 

It appears to be the principal design of the author, in 
these productions, to distinguish himself by originality, 
and consequently singularity of opinion, but he has been 
far, very fur indeed, from carrying this design into execu- 
tion, with any happy effect. . : 

In his first fragment of a novel, Mr. Mason has intro- 
duced mauy observations on general polity, and he cites 
Sidney, Hari ington, M itford,; and the historians of Rome, 
to prove the advantages of an hereditary aristocracy, and 
the distinctions due to illustrious birth, a truth so strongly 
impressed on every rational mind that Was ever applied 
itself to the study of Instory, that there seems no grownd 
for enforcing it in the nineteenth century by (not new 
VoL, IV. 46 
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but) old authorities. In the same work we find also sowe 
observations on the French revolution, which might have 
been interesting twelve years ago, but have now lost all 
thai interest, since the phantom of arepublic has vanished, 
ahd left in its place the reality of the most dreadful des- 
potism that ever disgraced the annals of mankind. 

The School of England is a trite repetition of remarks 
on the English writers, which have been made a hundred 
times before, Milton is as usual compared with Homer 
and Virgil, though the addition of ‘Tasso to the poetical 
triumvirate is, we confess, alittle original. Pope is al- 
lowed to be a poet, “ and to have given a splendid and 
correct exhibition of the powers of Epglish rhyme in 
his Lliad,” and Cowper is “ allowed to have given no 
faint or feeble copy of Homer.” We shall see afterwards 
how consistent Mr. Mason is with regard to this opinion 
of Cowper’s translation. ‘To do Mr. Mason further justice, 
ve must allow that the very qualified praise he bestows 
on Shakespeare is quite original. As is also the compa- 
rison between him and his great contemporary Bacon. 
When the author mentions the great disadvantages of 
fortune and health which oppressed Milton at the time he 
began and finished his Paradise Lost, he says, it ‘ would 
wlinost warrant the supposition that the holy spirit he in- 
voked had really inspired his labours,” This assertion, 
when we consider how much Milton studied the sacred 
scriptures, and that in their original languages, falls nearly 
under that figure of speech which modern rhetoricians 
have denominated a truism. 

Mr. Mason’s defence of Sophocles against the flippant 
and superficial criticisms of Voltaire, merits our approba- 
tien ; but such an antagonist was hardly worth breaking 
a lance with, who was as incapable of understanding the 
language as he was of feeling the sentiments of the poet 
he presumed to censure. 
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When will the Sciolists of the present day be convinced 
that after the splendid paraphrase of Pope, a translation 
of Homer is not a desideratum in English literature. How 
often must we repeat that those who cannot read the ori- 
ginal will never have patience to read any other copy, 
that those who can will want no copy, and that those who 
are trying to learn the original will find more assistance, 
and almost as much poetry, in-the Latin verbatim transla- 
tionas in any English translations we have ever met 
with. Two attempts at a new version of Homet have 
fallen under our eye during the short period of our labours, 
of which we have freely spoken our opinion ; of this spe- 
cimen justice compels us to say, that it exceeds them both 
as much in arrogance of pretence as in imbecility of exe- 
cution. How could any man venture to call Pope weak 
and Cowper ‘ intolerably cold, coarse and unimpressive,’ 
and yet himself write such lines as these, and fancy he was 
writing verse ; 


‘¢ Uprose illuming mortal and immortal beings.” 





‘¢ Wounded also, for in the dreadful fight.” 
‘* For Hector and his Troy ’tis well, but long I think.” 


Mr. Mason has also chosen to ameod the heroic blank 
verse of Milton, by using and defending the use of the re- 
dundant syllable which has hitherto been the peculiar dis~ 
tinction of dramatic from hervic verse. His words ate: 


‘6 The close agreement of the Latin or Greek line with the En- 
glish will not be found without the frequent use of the spondes 
or rather ¢rochee at the end of the latter, I have not scrupled 
to adopt this resource, because it has always seemed to me to 
improy2 the harmony of our blank verse,” | 





Literary Miscellanics. 


As an hexameter verse cannot consist of less than 
thirteen syllables, and may consist of seventeen, an addi- 
tional syllable to a verse of teu syllables must be an ad- 
vantage to those who wish to translate an ancient poet 
‘* line for line,” but we must think a person to whose ear 
it seems to improve the harmony of the verse, is in the 
predicament of one of our old writers, who said he prefer- 
red those who wrote in verse toall others, except those 
who wrote in prose ; and in the name of nonsense what 
nave spondees and trochees to do with English verse, 
whose cadence issolely accentual, and to the structure of 
which any particular arrangement of long and short 
syllables is not in the least essential ? Oa casting our eyes 
below the passage we have just cited, we find that to the 
author ‘* Wakefield’s edition of Pope’s Homer is one of 
the most altractive books he ever read.’ Perhaps so, for, 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mevi. 


To us it has always appeared a farrago of absurd and dog- 
matical assertion, and illiberal criticism. 

To Mr. Mason’s printing his Greek quotations without 
accents we can have no objection; many do it now from 
choice, and many more from pecessity, arising from the 
pot knowing how to place them; but why a Greek 
verse is to be deprived of the incipient capital, or the mark 


of aspiration omitted, we can assign 50 reason but an af- 


tectation of silly singulurity. 

In the preface to the imitations of Horace, there are 
some observations on the present taste of poetical compo- 
sition so strikingly just, that we shalllay an extract from 
them before our readers, we wish our limits would permit 


us to quote the whole: 


‘¢ Ghosts and apparitions, affected and unnatural sentiments 
which never existed but in the morbid heart of the author, and 
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perhaps not even there, indecencies without passion, familiarity 
without friendship, and jollity without mirth, characterize the 
productions which have fairly beaten from the field the taste of 
[ for] Pindar, Horace, and Milton. While nature is dis- 
placed by monsters, the affections are perverted, the sentiments 





are sickly, and the indecencies only disguised to be recom- 
mended,’’ 


In praise of the imitations themselves, we have not 
much to say; we will give the four first lines of the first ode 
asa specimen. 


‘© Petty in whom concenter’d shine, 
The virtues of a noble line ; 
My proudest boast my honor’d friend, 


Till life with all its pride shall end.” 


Phere is, certainly, the merit of consistency here, the 
skipping lord represents the celebrated minister of Augus- 
tus, as completely as the prosaic lines do the spirited verses 
of the Roman poet. 

The translations from Virgil are prefaced with the same 
censure of furmer translators as those of Homer,and the 
same common-place preference of blank verse. Take the 
two first lines as a sample of the whole: 

‘¢ Arms and the man I sing from Troy who came, 
Fate's eldest fugitive to Italy.” 
Is there any resemblance between such lines and the ex- 
quisite versification of Virgil? and how elegant and correct 
a version is fute’s e/dest fugitive for qui primus ab oris, &c.! 

Of the dramatic works, the tragedies are, superiors to 
the comedies. Many of the incidents are interesting and 
pathetic, and the languagein general vigorous and correct. 
Whoever will compare the spirited and harmonious versi- 
fication of these tragedies with the miserable measured 
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prose of the versions of Homer and Virgil, must see 
at once that, whatever merit blank verse may have in 
original composition, it is completely inadequate to 
classic translation, an observation, however, that is 
almost superfluous after the example of the Task and the 
Homer of Cowper. 


Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, during the 
Years 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, By Robert Ker 
Porter. In 2Vols. 5/. 5s. Phillips, 1809. 


If any of our readers have ever taken atour of observa- 
tion as far as the Islington turnpike, and have gazed with 
the eyes of a connoisseur,on certain specimens of painting 
intended to represent the combatof St. George and the 
Dragon, they, and they only, will be able to form some 
idea of the prowess of the mighty hero who has now enter- 
ed the lists of learning. The monster criticism was prow- 
ling for his wonted prey ; already had he swallowed in idea 
the mangled carcase of the renowned knight, who after 
succouring the distress of foreign damsels, and receiving 
the obeisanceof mighty potentates, wasreturning to lay 
the spoils of his uoparalleled exploits upon the desks of 
his countrymen. Already had the monster glutted his 
imagination .with the richness of so uncommon a repast, 
and whetied his tusks to a tenfold sharpness—when lo! 
the destined object of his fury displayed before his eyes 
the ensigns of the order of St. Joachim! His brows en- 
circled by a wreath of brass, holding in his righthand a 
feathered spear,of which the sharpened point had been dipt 
in ablack and deadly poison, andattended by his trusty 
friend the far. famed Sir Richard of Blackfriars ; the adven- 
turous knight proceeded boldly to the combat ; the minions 
of satire Acd bowling at hisapproach, and criticism, con- 
founded by the splendor of his insignia, and transfixed by 
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the agitated point of his dextral weapon, fell lifeless at 
his feet, 

Accepted lover of the great and adorable princess Ara- 
bowski! Renowned knightof the illustrious order of St. 
Joachim! In what language of humble admiration shall 
we presume to address thee! Great prince of panoramic 
splendor! Connoisseur of kisses, * pictures, and ragouts! 
in what terms of congratulation shall we welcome thy re- 
turn to thy native shore, and express our wonder and 
amazement at the varied beauties of thy splendid and ex- 
pensive quarto, 

Far different, most renowned chevalier! are thy unex- 
ampled merits from those of the other degenerate knights 
errants of the present day. Itis with grief that we know, 
and unwillingness that we inform thee, that to become a 
great and successful traveller is too frequently the fortune 
of ignorant and avaricious adventurers, Wouldst thou 
believe it! Itis now only necessary that a man who in- 
tends to visit the courts of Europe should shew a few pic- 
tures fora shilling, and thatthe money he bas thus ac- 
quired should introduce him to an acquaintance with 
some needy foreigner ; who after dining with him two or 
three timesa week for a year or two gives him in retarn 
for hiscivility au introduction to some nobleman’s butler 
at St. Petersburg. Delighted with his prize, and panting 
for fame in foreign lands, the painter of panoramas bids 
adieu to his native shore,and finds himself (wonderful to 
relate |!) in the course of a week or two, amidst the snows 
of Russia! The butler to whom he is introduced, tells 
his master that a strange man, amazingly rich, a great 
painter, and very curious, wishes to have a peep at his 
gallery of pictures. He is adinitted, falls in love with the 


* Vide Letter 20. 
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portrait of che Princéss Rastyfusty, whois probably under 
the protection of some ‘* pour greatinan,” sends to her an 
offer of bishand and fortune, is introduced to her protector 
and his relations, procures through his interest, and by 
the paymentof a handsome sum, the ensigns of a knight- 
ly order, suspects that he has been bamboozled, returns 
ina fright to England, without having seen the English 
ambassador, and writes an account of the noble gentlemen 
and chaste ladies with whom he had the honor to as- 
sociate ! 

Such, O paragon of knightly travellers! is too frequent- 
ly the character, and such are the adventures of men 
who pretend to an accredited reception at foreign courts, 
and who amuse their countrymen ou their return by de- 
tails of their own self-importance, and the history of their 
foreign friends. That we may enable our readers to 
guard against deceptions such as these, to distinguish the 
man of taste or genius from the vainglorious coxcomb, or 
the prattling iguoramus, and above all, to discover by 
what qualities of the mind, and what accomplishments 
of address thou wert recommended to the favour of Alex. 
ander, and rendered worthy of the “ official investitution 
of the equestrian order of St Joachim, rendering thee a 
knight commander ;” (149); permit us, most magna. 
nimous Sir! to inform them what are the most striking cha- 
racteristics of the true and accepted heroes of Russian 
chivalry. 

In the first place, it appears that a knight commander 
of the order of St. Joachim, must have a very vivid and 
pregnant imagination, Speaking of Elsineur he says, 


I had already followed Hamlct every where, I had measured 
the deep shadows of the platform, encountered the grey ghost of 
the Royal Dane, had killed Polonius in the queen’s closet and 
drowned poor Ophelia in the Willow stream,” (6) 
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We recommend the varied beauties of this extract to 
every admirer of the sublime and beautiful. 

In the second place, a knight commander of the eques- 
trian order of St. Joachim must have a soul alive to every 
generous emotion, he must be melted into tears at circum. 
stances which the rest of mankind would have beheld with 
contempt and indifference; and must pant with genuine 
jacobinical ardour for the equality of rank, and the rights 
of man. 


“¢ The architect of this great design was formerly a slave to 
Count Strogonoff, but that nobleman out of respect for his ta. 
fents gave him his liberty. Indeed no generous mind. could 
have done otherwise ; it would have been sacrilege to the image 
of God in man, the richiy endowed soul, the creative power-.of 
genius, to have trammelled i with the degrading reflections of 
Londage.”’ (21.) 


From this extract we likewise learn that the knights 
commanders of the equestrian order of St. Joachim sup- 
pose a richly endowed soul, the image of God in man, and 
the creative power of genius to mean the same thing, and 
reflections and feiters to be syrfonimous, 

Thirdly, a knight of the equestrian order of St. Joachim 
must be superior to vulgar prejudices. 


“‘T was brought to acknowledge that in certain cases delicacy, 
or even common decency was no good.” (93.) 


This sentence he has perhaps very fully exemplified in 
the publication of his work. 

Fourthly, a knight cf the equestrian order of St. Joa- 
chim must be grateful, humble, and affectionate. Of this 
we have many and affecting proofs in the volumes now 
before us. Innumerable are the tributes of grateful remem. 
brance to those who treated our_ knight with the slightest 
VOL, IV. 4H 
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testimonies of respect and civility. He is in truth no nig- 
gard of his praises. The epithets learned, polite, sweet, 
bewiltching,witty, beautiful enchanting,captivating, lovely, 
dear, dignified, &c. &c. sparkle through his pages with a 
lustre, too glittering to be looked upon with pleasure by 
any but those to whom these epithets are applied. Of the 
sweet and unsophisticated ardour of his friendship,the fol- 
lowing effusion of chivalrous simplicity is a most captivat- 
ing specimen. 


‘¢ Their gentle countcnances, affable manners, and affection- 
ate hearts are sweet rememembrancers of home,and draw my 
thoughts so entirely thitherwards that I can add no more but, 
that I am dearest friend, yours most faithfully.” i. 120. 


Again, 


Letter L. 

*¢ After an exactly three years absence, I again r¥-vésit my 
native country. I am justlanded, In twenty-four hours be- 
fore you and the dear circle have read through these tidings, 
please God, all Llove in England will be in the arms of your 
friend, 


*¢ Harwich, August, 1808,” 


This is both concise and pathetic. How delicate th 
expressions, and how uncommon the sentiment of a man 
of genius! Had this letter proceeded from a common 
man its various beauties might have remained unobserved 
or disregarded, but any thing which proceeds from a 
knight of the order of St. Joachim must be worthy of the 
most minuteexamination. Observe the position of “the 
epithet exactly ; exact/y three years! How stranges: how 
eatertaining, how important! By the delicate insertion 
of the word again ; again Re-visited! he plainly implied 
that he had re-visited England before, and that this was 
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his‘second trip to the’ continent. Some people would 
Lave said before you receive these tidings, &c.&c. but Ro» 
bert Ker Porter, knight, says emphatically before you have 
read through them.—A delicate piece of irony, no doubt, 
on the shortness of his billet, as ifit could take twenty- 
foar hours to read through it. Witty gentleman! 

The last great requisite which we have space to enume- 
rate as one of the qualifications of the knights command- 
ers of the equestrian order of St. Joachim, is an amorous 
constitution, Every pretty girl that he sees must excite 
desire, and every desire that he feels must be participated 
with his correspondents, That our present hero is not de- 
ficient in propensities of this kind, the proofs are inna- 
merable. For the sake of brevity we shall only refer our 
readers to the whole of the twentieth letter, which con- 
tains adissertation on the various modes of kissing, The 
smacking of the lower orders is in this letter delicately 
compared to sucking cyder through a vent-peg! We are 
then told that 


‘‘A picture of our Saviour which had been previously buried 
three days before is raised with great solemnity, and then, as if 
directed by a stroke of electricity, the congregation all kiss each 
other without discrimination and with much riot.” 


We are next presented with a catalogue of the different 
kinds of kisses, 


‘s The second (he exclaims) is in my mind the sweetest, and 
itis the rarest, but it has many a counterfeit, for its soft touch 
unites in one moment lips, heart, and soul! (a slrange reason 
for its having many a counterfeit.) \tis of divine origin, an- 
gels embalm the mouth it presses, and itis called, need I nane 


it? the K18ss oF Love.” 


Such are the virtues and accomplishments of a knight 
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commander of the order of St, Joachim, Whetare the — 
precise advantages derived from an investiture with its 
ensigns, we do not exactly understand. It may be cone 
jectured, however, that they possess many peculiar privie 
leges unknown to the less adventurous votaries of lite- 
rature. It may even be collected from various parts of 
these volumes that they are not subjected to the vulgar 
restraints of grammar and common sense, and that what- 
ever may be the other objects over which a knight com- 
mander exercises his jurisdiction, he is got expected to 
display any command of language, Of these circum- 
stances our readers must have been convinced by the 
preceding extracts, and it will therefore easily be be- 
lieved that English quay is made synonimous to august 
land, \hat he talks of something ‘* striking the eye as 
forcibly, though in an opposite direction as his was,’’(19.) 
of “ groups addiog to the picturesque of the scene,” (21 5) _ 
and of “ the narrow foot-paths of dull matter o’fact ;” 
and that the story of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus, is 
quoted with all the solemnity that an antiquarian 
could display in introducing to the world some rare and 


valuable relique of antiquity! 
After so interesting a display of the merits and the 


privileges of that order to which Robert Ker Porter, 
knight, is so happy in proclaiming his alliance, we surely 
cannot be suspected of any insensibility to those qualities 
which rendered him worthy of so splendid a distinction, 
We may therefore venture to remind him that in this de= 
generated country oruch that is novel is ridiculous, and 
that whatever may be the brilliance of the qualities he 
has displayed, or the value of the honours be has gained, 
there are not wanting in England many ignorant and 
prejudiced persons who will ridicule his tides, and laugh 
aihis accomplishments, One of our colleagues has con- 
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fessed, that, on a first perusal of his volumes, he himself 
- experienced the fallacy of the author’s assertion that “ the 
ridiculous cay never be enjoyed alone ;” for that many 
of his descriptions, observations, and reflections, were, on 
a first perusal, go irresistibly ludicrous, as to excite 
a sensation almost as violent and exquisite as any that he 
had experienced at the most successful exertions of Liston 
in Lord Grizzle. We exhort him, therefore, when he 
“ again ne-visits’ England for the third time, to yield in 
some measure to the violence of English prejudice: to 
siy something less about himself, ‘and something more 
about the countries that he visils. It is hard indeed that 
a knight of the equestrian order of St. Joachim should be 
obliged to restrain his thoughts, or to regulate his lan 
guage; that he should not talk of kisses as often as he 
receives them, or mention himself as often as he thinks 
of hisown importance; but the man who exposes to 
sale five guineas worth of literary merchandize, should not 
be fastidious ; some respect is due to those purchasers 
who enable him to defray the expences of hig travels, and 
the ultimate profit of his speculation will only be propor. 
tioned to the value of the manufacture, If a work be 
really valuable it will find its way to the public estima- 
tion unassisted by the artifices of puffing; batifit be vulgar, 
full of egotisin, affected in its style, and puerile, absurd, 
and incorrect in its observations and its sentiments, not 
the advertisements of Sir Richard Phillips, nor all the - 
personal solicitations of its author, will secure it from the 
inevitable sentence of neglect aad oblivion, 
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Elements of Reform, or an Account of the Motives and 
Intentions of the Advocates for Parliamentary Re- 
formation, By WILLIAM COBBETT, Proprietor of 
the Political Register. Published May 19, 1809, by 
T. Gillet, No.7, Crown-Court, and to be hadof ali 
Booksellers. Price 2s. 


Excettent!!! If William Cobbett sleeps for one 
month after the perusal of this admirable pamphlet, every 
word of which (with the exception of the dedication and 
the four concluding pages) is his own writing, Nature must 
have given him a conscience as void of shame and feeling 
as his heart is destitute of honor and virtue. 

Its contents are so important, the principles it incalcates 
so just, that “ an abridgment of it should be printed in all 
shapes,it should have a place in all a/manacks, all the print- 
ted memorandum-books, in court kalendars, books of roads ; 
atid we see no harm in its havinga place in the books of 
common-prayer. lt should be framed and glazed and 
hung up in inns, town-halls, courts of justice, market- 
places, and, in short, the eye of every human creatare 
should. be if possible constantly fixed upon it.”* Oh, how 
we should bave delighted to witness the effects which its 
contents produced oo the lank visages of the long-nosed 
triumvirate ! !+ 2 

How will Lord Folkestone feel, having read this pam. 
phlet and the Proceedings on Captain Powell's court-mar- 
tial, when next he sitsdown to devour disloyalty aad mut. 
ton, with the DESERTER, of Botley? Will not the 
ghost of his dear ¢utor’s departed loyalty haunt his imagi- 


* See Pol. Reg. May 20th. 
+ Sir F. Burdett, Lord Folkestone, and Mr, Warile, all 
remarkable for long bows and long noses, 
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ration ? Will not images of his beloved Mentor’s unparal- 
leled atrocities flit before his eyes, and chill his soul with 
horror, as he gazes upon the large flat face at the bottom 
of the table? and will he not dread poison in every cha- 
lice which he raises to his lips? | 
Yes—and we defy him and his brother would-be. consuls, 
accustomed as they are to associate. with the infamous of 
both sexes, to have in future either confidence in, orrespect 
for, the now detected and universally abhorred miscreant, 
William Cobbett. If they still court hissociety it must be 
because they consider iniquitous instruments absolately 
necessary to effect iniquitous ends, and the poor wretch 





himself will feel convinced, that, while they condescend 
to employ him, they, like all the rest of mankind must 
loathe him, as an APOSTATE, a FALSE WITNESs, 
A DESERTER, and a V——!!! 

We would willingly select some of the most striking 
passages froin this interesting little work, but every sen- 
tence contains matter of such vast importance that we 
are at a loss which toprefer, and as we are convinced that 
every reader of The Satirist will eagerly expend the small 
sun of two shillings to purchase such a rare production, we 
shall content ourselves with extracting the following ad- 
mirable picture of the advocates for Reform, as drawn. by 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


‘6 T shall stop here to make an observation which ought to 
be very well attended to by the whole of the British nation, and 
that is, that all the revolutionists while they are endeavouring 
to excite the people of Great Britain and Ireland. to revolt 
against the Government, profess great fidelity to their country 
and /oyalty to their King. They pretend to have nothing ia 
view but ‘* the good, the honour, the permanent glory of the, 
Empire. They propose tv amend not destroy; to make the 












people truly happy, and his Gracious Majesty truly great. 
Their stalking horse is Reform, but their real object is the 
OVERTH ROW OF THE MONARCHY.” 


How correctly has the miscreant here prospectively de- 
lineated the portraits of hiasself and his abettors!!! 

From his Political Register of last week we can easily 
perceive the vile subterfuges and the impudent falsehoods 
which he will have recourse to as the means of defending 
himself from the destructive effects of the pamphlet be- 
fore us,(which, though its contents were written by him, 
has been published without his knowledge,pro BoNO PUB- 
Lico,) bat they shall avail him nought: Speaking of the 
attacks of his adversaries, he says, ‘ The greatest com- 
pliment that can possibly be paid to any writer is to an- 
swer his argument by aa attack upon his person, and the 
nextis, that of appealing /0 his opinions formerly expressed. 
This last species of attack has been made most liberal 
use of against me. Just as if opinions formed and ex- 
pressed when I was not much more than HALF AS OLD 
as I now am, when [ had, in fact, NO EXPERIENCE at 
all, were to invalidate or have any weight against the ar- 
guments that [ now have to offer.” Political Register, 
May 20th, p. 778. 

How insufferably disgusting is the effrontery of this 
nian! Is not this the precise mode of warfare which he 
himself once waged against demagogues and whigs? Have 
we not read his Political Proteus, wherein three whole 
volames are filled with comparing Mr. Sheridan’s present 
and former opinions, to prove him a knave and an apos- 
tate? ‘Have we not seen this species of attack carried on 
by bim, in the former pages of this very Political Regis’ 
ter, against Mr. Heriot, proprietor of the Sun newspaper?’ 
and lias he not, after opposing the seditious sentiments of a 




















democrat, almost as rotten-hearted as himself, to his former 
expressions of loyalty, exclaimed ‘‘ Now, atrocious infa- 
mous miscreant ‘look on this picture and on this,’ 1 would 
call on you to blush, butthe rust of villainy has eaten your 
cheek to the bone and dried up the source of suffusign!’ 
(Porcupine’s Works, vol. iv. p. 331.) 

And shall he, now his own apostasy is thus proved—his 
own brazen-front thus compelled to blush—his own flinty 
heart thus made to throb with agony, rage and shame,defend 
himself and appease the just indignation of his countrymen 
by telling them that“ The greatest compliment that can 
possibly be paid to any writer is that of appealingto his opi- 
nions formerly expressed ?” No,No,Cobbett, these impudent 
subterfuges shall avail younothing !—What! when thou 
promulgated’st the sentiments and opinions produced as 
evidence against thee in the pamphlet before us,thou wert 
not “‘ much more than half as old as you now are”—Wern't 
thouf— Innocent, inexperienced babe thou must have been! 
—Wonderful boy of thine age thou must now be—for it 


appeareth that the strongest and, to thee, most damning of 


thy former sentiments which are adduced as evidence 
against thee, were not written SEVEN YEARS ago—there- 
fore thou cans’t now be no more than fourteen, whereas 
thou hast told us in thineowa LIFE, published by thyself, 
that thou wert born on the gth of March, 1766, and that 
thou wert married in 1792. Verily this is a paradox which 
we can only satisfactorily explain by concluding, that 
‘thou most impudently LLEST !” Thou also sayest that 
thou had’st infact NO EXPERIENCE at all—whereas 
thou toldest usin December, 1800, that thou bad’st return- 
ed to England to teach thy countrymen the fruits of thine 
EXPERIENCE, that thou had’st once been the friend of 
reform, but that after eight years exPERIENCE thou wert 
convinced of thy error and thy folly, and that thou felt'st 
VOL. 1¥. 41 
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‘an isresistible desire to communicate to thy countrymen 
the fruit of thine experience, and to shew them the danger 
ous con-equences of discontent, disloyalty, and INNOVA- 
TION !!” Porcupine’s Newspaper, December 30th, 1800. 

We cannot conclude this article without noticing ano- 
ther instance of this miscreant’s audacity, which appears 
in his Political Register of May 20th, page 777. 

Alluding to the mode of attack which has been adopted 
against hin, he says, 


¢* Really when Mr. Canning looks back to the time when | 
dined at his house at Putney, and when he paid me so 
many JUST compliments for my exertions in my country’s 
cause, I can hardly think, that he must not view with some de- 
grec of shame these attempts on the part of persons who are 
publickly said to write under his particular patronage.” 


This is excellent! Because, when Mr. Canning sup- 
posed him to be an honest man, and knew he was writ- 
ing in ceience of loyalty and the established govern- 
ment, he admitted him to his table and complimented 
him on his then meritorious exertions, he expects that 
virtuous and able statesman (who now knows him to be a 
knave, and to have assumed “ the stalking-horse of re- 
form to overthrow the monarchy,’’)to be angry with those 
who expose his present apostacy, and his past villainies. 

Mr. Aslett, before he robbed the Bank, was the intimate 
associate of the most respectable persons in the kingdom, 
but would they be ashamed of any of their friends who 
reprobated his conduct now he has beer found guilty of 
a capital offence ? Surely not. 

Cobbett says “ he once dined at Mr. Windham’s withMr. 
Pitt,” we doubt the assertion—but we know that Mr. Pitt, 
after he discovered that he was an odious character, re 
fused to dine with him at Mr, Windham’s, and we aleo 
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know that this was the cause of all his subsequent malig- 
nity against that immortal statesman, and of his reverting 
to those democratic principle: which, he told us,experience 


had taught him to abandon ! 


Whether the long.nosed 
triumvirate will continue to dine in his company, now 
they know him to be an apostate, a FALSE WITNESS, a DE- 
SERTER, and a man who endeavoured to vanquish a (ite- 
rary antagonist (Mr. Swanwick) by falsely accusing him* 
of acrime at which nature revolts, we cannot pretend to 
say- Recent circumstances, however, have induced us 
to believe that their notions of propriety and honour differ 


very materially from Mr, Pitt’s and Mr. Canning’s. 


Costume of the Ancients. By Thomas Hope. London, 
Miller. 4to. 41. 14s, Gd. 8vo. 11. 1s. plates: 1809. 


Tue subject of this work is extreniely interesting, and 
no one has had a better opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion on his subjectthan the author. His opinions deserve 
to be received with attention, for they are the result of 
deep and laborious research ; they are the growth of many 
years devoted, almost exclusively, to this one particular 
object. 

Mr. Hore commences his work with observing, that 
every one must regret that the art of historical painting 
has hitherto so little flourished in this country: and at- 
tributes the litt!e ardour evinced among us in the pur- 
suit, 


‘to the slender prospect which the artist has, of being ade. 
quately rewarded for so laborious and so difficult a production 


* Cobbett acknowledged to a gentleman,now in London,that 
the accusation was false, and only adduced as the most effective 
means of ‘* putting down” Mr. S. who had attacked his poli- 
tical opinions in a public newspaper. 
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of the human intellect and hand,’ p.1. ‘* Landscapes, and 
low-lived groups,”’ he adds, ‘* will every where meet a ready 
sale;* v. 3. * While the finest historical picture, held ata 
price equal to its real value, would precisely be the work of art 
likely to hang longest unsold on the walls of the British gal- 


le ry.” OF 


Public and national encouragement, Mr. Hore con- 
tends, are necessary to make this higher species of the 
art of painting flourish, and this, he says, it has not yet 


experienced in this country : 


“neither has the nation yet ordained any historical painting, 
to commemorate the most glorious atchievements; nor has it 
yet established any condign premiums to call forth, to raise 
and foster the genius requisite worthily to represent any such.” 
r. 3. 


Now without stopping to enquire into the nature of these 
condign premiums which Mr.Hore would have established 
we feelit oar duty to suggest, with all deference to his au- 
thority, that whea we consider the continual and increas- 
ing demand for pictures of all sorts, the eagerness with 
which they are bought, and the enormous prices which are 
given for them,we cannot conceive that the art of painting 
is notsufficiently encouraged, or that the genius of paint- 
ers requires any additional stimulus of profil or of honour. 
It is the fashion now to buy pictures ; and avarice cannot 
place thein so high that vanity will not reach them. Paint- 
ing, indeed, already revels in plenty, while poetry, certain- 
ly notless worthy of public encouragement, is starved. 
Yet if painting were equally unpatronized, and stood at 
presentin need of as much national encouragement as Mr, 
Hope would have us believe, we could not, much as we 
admire the arts, in conscience consent, thatfrom the mil- 
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lions which this country yearly gives with a free and glo. 
rious spirit to maintain her liberties and independerfce, one 
shilling should be squandered on a school of painting» 
though every painter educated therein should prove a 
Michael Angelo, If peace should ever return again, when 
the vation has had time to recruit her exhausted powers, 
there wil! be time enough to talk of these things. 

We concur more readily in the author’s opinion, that 
the progress of the historical painter has been hitherto 
much impeded iu this country by the difficulty of ac- 
quiring “ the various and recondite topics of informa- 
tion, indispensable to produce a good historical compo- 
sition.” (p. 4.) He observes, and with great truth, we 
wish we could add with simplicity, that ‘* a thorough in- 
timacy with those more superficial and transient modifi- 
cations of art, devised to envelope, to shelter, and to 
protect the human frame, which differ most widely from 
each other in different eras and regions,” (Pp. 4.) is abso- 
Jutely necessary to the painter of history; who must also 
know “ how to sprinkle his desert landscape with the 
habitations appropriate to the subject and to the times 
which he aims at representing ; how to give to the ar- 
mour and to the implements be scatters about, the pecu- 
liar physiognomy. belonging to the peculiarera of the 
personages, and to the peculiar locality of the scene 
which he wishes to exhibit.” (p.4.) But the records of 
these things “ are buried from the vulgareye in rare and 
recondite recesses.” (Pp. 6.) 

Such records, it seems however, the French artists 
have long enjoyed a superior facility of consulting. An 
academy of painting for French students was established 
at Rome in the reign of Louis XLV, at the public ex- 
pence; and has lately been improved and extended by 
the Emperor Napoleon. Mr, Hore bewails, in pathetic 
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terms, the wantof any such provision in Eng!and, in 
consequence of which artists must visit [taly at their 
own expence; or content themselves “ with consulting 
such representations as the graver may offer them in their 
own closet of the distant originals, which they can never 
hope to behold.’ p. 7. 

But the English artist has not, it seems, even this ad- 
vantage ;* for Mr. Hore immediately adds, 


*€ Tcorrect myself. Our English artists cannot, in general, 
be said to possess even the advantage of consulting those more 
widely spreading though fainter shadows, which the more per- 
fect and substantial forms, themselves concealed from their view, 
may cast on paper.” (Does this mean engravings or does it 
mean any thing ?) ‘‘ In Paris there are public libraries,in which 
the student enjoys free access to such works in art, as are too 
voluminous or too expensive to line his own shelves. But 
such there are not in London, and the few hundred pounds 
that would be required to form a collection of books, calcu- 
lated for the purpose of instructing artists only, would be one 
of the small expenditures which, methinks, would repay the 


nation the greatest interest.”’ p. 7. 


Our author has certainly exerted himself to prove that 
they “ order these matters better in France ;” but we must 


* We have understood, however, that there isa library at 
the Royal Academy very sufficiently supplied with works of the 
description here required ; and we have also understood that 
the student of promise in historical paiting is not obliged to 
visit Italy at his own expence ; we have understood that a gold 
medal is offered by the academy as a premium for the best his- 
torical picture, and that the student who obtains it, is allow- 
ed a very handsome sum, (much larger than is allowed by 
our universities to those who are appointed to what are called 
Travelling Fellowships) for the express purpose of visiting Itae 
ly, and of maintaining him there as long as is thought ne- 
cessary for the purpose of completing his studies. It is possible 
that our information may be incorrect, but we do not think it 


probable, 
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again protest against the expenditure of a single shilling 
of the public money in the present hour of peril and 
necessity, on any such account as that proposed ; more 
particularly as Mr. Llope himself confesses that, 


‘“*The advantages derivable from these works, even where 
they are most accessible to artists, és neither so complete as é 
should be ; nor so easily reaped as if might be; nor so entire. 
ly free from drawbacks as # ought to be.” P. 8. 


These drawbacks, indeed, as stated by Mr. Hope, are 
so many and so great, that according to his account, 
these woiks if purchased by the nation on his recommen. 
dation, would, after all, be of no use to the artist. He 
proceeds, therefore, to state the view with which the pre- 
sent work was undertaken, and the qualifications necessa- 
ry for such an undertaking. 


‘¢ ] have therefore often wished that some person who had 
made antiquarian investigation his hobby ; who had visited the 
chief countries in which are found collections of antiquities, in 
sculpture, painting, fictile vases, coins, and gems; who had 
compared the original monumeuts of different musea with each 
other, and with the representations existing of them in print; 
and finally, who had preserved memoranda and drawings of 
whatever interesting remains in different places had never yet 
been published, might be tempted to produce some compendium 
which, weeded on the one hand of the representations of all 
such monuments as are either confessedly spurious, or doubtful, 
or insignificant ; and enriched, on the other, with transcripts of 
all such specimens as though genuine and interesting, have not 
yet found their way in other descriptions,should offer as it were 
the purest spirit of many different larger works, condensed in 
one single restricted volume, nay after the most interesting 
details of many different antique originals, concentrated in one 
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single small figare, in such a way as to become capable of being 
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again most easily aud readily trausfused in and applied to the 
most extended and diversified modern compositions ; and by so 
doing shouid form to the large and expensive works above de 

scribed, not only an useful substitute with those individuals who 
cannot command them, but even an interesting supplement with 


those who can and do possess them. 
‘* This task never having been undertaken by those more 


able to accomplish it, I have at last, inadequate as were my abi- 


lities, attempted in some measure to perfarm myself.” Pp. 9. 


Through all this cloud of words, darkened as iv is by bad 
English, the author’s intention may still be discerned ; 
and though he affects modesty, he appears to have little 
reason for diffidence. He does not, however, pretend to 
any thing more than to supply models for imitation to the 
artist; it isnot his object to advance erudition, but only 
to promote taste. Ii would scarcely be fair after this de- 
claration to scrutinize his statements with the severe eye 
of an antiquarian, and vet there is no reason to think 
that in general they would not stand the test of the most 
accurate inquiry. 

The volume is chiefly composed of plates, of which 
there are two hundred, many of them containing several 
figures. It appears that these figures are not in all cases 
the representation of a single original, but that frequent- 
ly “a great diversity of models have supplied each in a 
very small preportion, the different component parts of a 
single representation ;” p. 11. To do this, and yet pre- 
serve a unity of design and character, no duubt required 
considerable ingenuity ; and whatever praise is on that 
accountdue, belongs exclusively to Mr. Hort, by whom 
almost all the drawings, and al] that were vot copied from 
single originals, were made. The plates consist of engray- 
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ings in outline ; and we perfectly agree with Mr. Hope 
in his opinion of this species of engraving, that to avoid 
deformity, ‘ no part can be executed mechanically, or 
by inferior hands ; that every stroke here requires an artist 
skilled in drawing, and uniting with the most correct eye 
the most free and masterly touch ;” (p. 54) nor will we insi- 
nuale that since su many of the plates are executed by him- 
self, this is praising himself by implication, because we are 
persuaded thatit proceeded from a wish to do justice to the 
abilities of Mr. Moses, whose taste and genius are entitled 
to no common praise, as his productions contained in the 
work before us, sufficiently evince: but we arereally ata 
loss Lo conceive how, withsuch an opinionon the subject, 
Mr. Hopgcould consent to deform bis work by admitting 
four or five miserable plates all of which appear to be the 
work of the same engraver; we allude to those which are 
subscribed Rh. Rorre: The Diana sucetneta, pl. 154, 
would disgrace the Lady’sMagazine: the left thigh appears 
to be wasted by disease, and the rightarm and hand are so 
crushed and dislocated, that not even the sk Il of Antr- 
NeTuy, with the whole College of Surgeons to help him, 
could set them right again. 

As a general introduction to these designs, Mr. Horr 
has prefixed a succinct account of the varieties of cus- 
tune most interesting to the artist; beginning with the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, among whom he reckons the 
Medes, Assyrians, Persians, and Parthians, Amazons, 
Phrygians, Lycians, and Syrians; he then proceeds to 
the Greeks, and ends with the Romans. He treats ot 
their dress, their arms, their chariots, their gallies, their 
religious processions, their religious and domestic utensils, 
their dances, their musical instruments, their masks, their 
architecture, their household furniture ;° but as this ig 


only with aview to illustrate the plates, he passes overt 
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each subject as slightly as is consistent with perspicuity. 
With a view probably to preserve the elegance of his 
page, which might have been deformed by notes, he re- 
fers to no author, ancient or modern, in support of bis 
statements: they rest therefore solely on his own autho- 
rity: but in all material points, as far as we have com- 
pared them with the writings of the authors most learned, 
and of thehighest repute on this subject, we have found 
them to agree, And, notwithstanding his foppishness of 
style, bad grammar, and worse punctuation, we can truly 
say that not only the theatrical performer, the ornamental 
architect, and every other artist, to whom the knowledge 
of classic costume is necessary, will find this work a suf- 
ficiently ample repertory of specimens, selected from the 
most genuine and perfect models, but that the general 
reader, to wham the knowledge of classic costume may 
be agreeable, will here find all the information he can 
want presented in a more interesting and familiar shape 
than he can fiud elsewhere. 


POPE DILCPLE LDL PLPLOLROOLSD 


THEATRES. 


‘© Cum tabulis antmum censoris sumet honesti..”,—Horacx. 





A painter, who should set out on a tour through a level de. 
sert of sand, with the view of taking aketches from nature, if he 
supplied nothing from his own imagination, would compose 
but sterile landscapes : a stranger in an ice-island, floating un- 
der the South pole, would scarcely collect anecdotes enough 
to entitle him to thedignity of knighthood much less to fill 
a quarto volume. Not but that a great deal has been done of 
late to shew how much may be made of nothing, and that the 
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maxim of “‘ Ex nihilo nihil fit,” is not applicable to all cases, 
But this building without foundation is not exactly suited to 
our talent ; we would rather have some ground to go upon, lest 
for want of support our superstructure should tumble. 

Those who have read our late reports of the Drama, may 
perhaps think us grown negligentin this department : but the 
fault is not ours. The bubbles that now appear on the stage, 
burst before we can examine them. If we would strike, we 
beat the empty air: if we would support them, they melt with. 
in ourgrasp. It is but fair, however, to admit that recent cir. 
cumstances mav have, in a great measure, tended to produce 
this sterility. A man who should visita country lately laid 
waste with fire and sword, andshould behold the wretched rem- 
nant of its inhabitants huddled together in miserable hovels 
formed out of the ruins of their former magnificence, would not 
judge fairly of their manners or their taste if heshould take what 
he saw for the basis of his judgment. In the ashes of our two 
great Theatres genius appears at present to be smothered ; may 
she rise with them from the flames more refined, more resplen- 
dent, more subline! : 

At the Orera nouse we have observed nothing worth com- 
ment, an old woman, who can neither sing nor act, b-ing the 
only novelty ; and at the Haymarket and Lyceum, tie benes 
fit season having come on has stil! further thinned the scanty 
crop of sickly subjects which remained for criticism. 

Something indeed) called Temper, intended for afarce, and 
fathered by the token on tha’ father of monsters, Monk Lewis, 
has been produced at the Lyceum. The public has already 
passed sentence on it: to enter into i's merits here, would be 
as idl: asto try aman for petty larceny already condemned 
for murder. We h pe the author will not be quite outrageous, 
although he has irrecoverably lost his Temper, 

Though on a benefit night, as we have already hinted,the eri. 
tic generally descends from his judgment seat, we could not 
abstain from noticing, even if more legitimate objects of cri- 
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ticism dematded our immediate attention, asingular erfravagane 


za of Liston, Lisron, who seems to have been dedicated by 
Nature to Humour, whose face alone is a perpetual stimulus to 
laughter, whose slightest motion it is impossible to contemplate 
with gravity, the very tone of whose voice excites humourous. 
sensations, announced to the town that, on the night of his 
Benefit, he should appear in a tragic character; at least 
a character in which the first tragedians of the age have been 
studions to excel. He undertook to perform the part of the 
mad Octavian in the Mountaineers: the part in which 
Kemacer,and Youne and Ev.iston have so often raved and 
whined, and strutted, and stared, and fluttered their ragged 
robes. 

The mere idea of Liston upon stilts made our sides ache with 
laughter ; and ona most sultry night, we crowded atan early 
hour, fearful of not gaining a place at the rich treat he had 
promised us. We were half inclined to think that he meant 
to burlesqve the character ; but in a peetical address, which 
he spoke before the commencement of the performance, he dis- 
claimed any such intention, avowe! himself to be in good, 
right earnest, and intreated leave tobe seriously mal for that 
one night. Now though this address was neatly penned, and 
spoken wih good emphass and discretion, yet Liston serious 
was really so laughab.e, that every countenance displayed a 
broad grin, and a general titter was evidently suppressed with 
difficulty ; but when, ia the course of the address, he solemn. 


ly said, 


*¢ | fain would make you weep,”— 


the flood could no longer be restrained, a loud and general 
burst of laughter interrupted his progress, and this had been 
with such certainty anticipated that the following words had 
almost the appea:auce of being extempore ; 


«© Nay—now you laugh, 
Whilst I'm as serious as an epitaph.” 
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We do not remember ever to have heard an address better 
spoken, and nothing could exceed the applause he received at 
the close, except it were the conti:ued roar of langhter which 









































greeted him on his entrance from the cave in the rags and tat- 
ters of the mad Octavian. The andi-nce tried in vain to be 
serious, and we expected that in some most passionate part of y) 
the character, some wag would cry out in Liston’s own favour. 
rite phrase, ¢ It’s all my eye Betty Martin!’ Mes, H. John. f 
ston. who personated Flo:anthe, cavght the risible infection, 
and could not maintain her gravity while she described the 
beauty of Octavian’s person; and when she spoke of the soft 
melody of his voice, it seened as if every circumstance couspired 
to destroy the least r-mnant of seriousness. But in was in the 
interview of Octavian and Floranthe, that this comic exhibition 
attained the very acme of the ludicrous. In the start when he 
first sees her, in his stagger to throw himself at her feet, in the 





fixed and vacant stare of his eye while his trance continued, in 

his bewildered agitation, wile his wits are not yet quite reco. 

\ vered,in his convul-ive Ha! ha! ha! which was loudly r-echoed 

from Box, Pit, and Guiliery, the audience recognized only 

Lord Grizzcx, and a continued and convulsive roar of laughter 
confessed the presence and the power of the inimitable Liston, 

In justice, however, tv this admirable actor, we must observe 

; that his performance was not that of acommon man; it evinced 

in many parts genius and feeling. If we saw him with a predis- 

position to laugh, his own excellence was the cause. It is more 

than probable that if we had seeu him for the first time in this 

very character in some provincial company, we should have con. 

sidered him a very respectable tragedian : and at all events should 

not have been more disposed to laugh than we always feel inclin- 

ed to do at this extravagant character, even when it is digni- 

fied by the personation of Kemaie: and weknow not how 

sufficiently to admire the good humour of Mr. Cotman, the 

author and manager, in permitting Liston to play the part, 

and thereby giving the town so fair an excuse for indulging the 

propensity it must have always felt to laugh at his specimen of 

madness. 
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Non nostrum tawtas componere lites !—Vinett. 
Who shall decide zhen Docrons disagree ?—Porr. 





1. The Werks of John Dryden ;* now first collected ; illus- 
trated with Notes, and a Life of the Author, by Walter Scott, 
Esq. 

§ ‘* Mr. Seott’s biographical memoir (as he calls it) occupies 
the wh le of the first volume ; and, taken as a separate piece, 
is in our opinion a very sensible, amusing, and well executed 
sketch of the subject.”,-—Annua! Review. 

** His biographical memoir must for every reason be assigned 
to one of the inferior classes of compositions, and not be delu. 
sively held out to the public asa work which is deserving of 
very general altention.”"—Monthly Review, 

§ ‘* Through a series of uninteresting dates, ond loads of 
contemporary trash, Mr. Scott’s genius sometimes gleams,” — 


Edinburgh Review. 
‘* The general @ant of dates and references must be censured 


as a fault,”"—-Monthly Review. 
§ ** It will easily be credited, that Mr, Scott’s edition con. 


tains much which is lively tn expression, and much which is just 
in criticism.’ —Edinburgh Review. 

‘+ This work abounds with many curious and interesting 
anecdotes, The criticism is in general candid, manly, and ju, 
dicious ; and the observations on the state of English versifica- 
tion when Dryden began to write, and on the amelioration from 
hiae during his poetical career, possess very griat merit, and 





* The sectional marks 4, distinguish the different classes in which 
the critical quotations are arranged, according to the particular peints 
discussed in these. 
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form avaluable addition to the literary history of the country.” 
— London Review. 

‘6 Of all the ingenious and entertaining criticisms with which 
Mr. Scott’s performance abounds,” &c,—Annual Review. 

*¢ Neither in the observations which are scattered through 
the volume, nor in the language in which the whole commu. 
_ pication is made, can we distinguish any thing that calls for our 
praise; any thing which is splendid, or instructive, or enter. 
taining.” —Monthly Review. 





2. Considerations on the Causes, Objects, and Consequences 
ef the present War; by William Roscoe, Esq. 

‘* We’ are not sueprised that this pamphlet has obtained an 
extensive sale, because its matter is highly interesting, and that 
matter is on the whole very ably discussed.”"—Monthly Review. 

‘6 This is a well-written pamphlet, and in every respect wor. 
thy the name it bears, We recommend the whole work as 
an able, calm, and dignified appeal to the good sense, and ho- 
nour, and prosperity, of our countrymen.” —Universal Maga. 
zine. 

“* Mr. Roscoe's publication has for its end to diffuse a spirit 
ef peace; aud if for that cause alone, would deserve our 
praise.”’—Critical Review, ( Appendix.) 

‘6 Mr. Roscoe exhibits an instructive view of the pretexts on 
which the war with the French Revolution has been maintained 
in this country, Tie pamphlet bears the uswal marks of Mr. 
Roscoe’s genius. He is an elegant, pleasing writer.”"—Beau 
Monde. 

‘¢ The object of the a thor is, to hold forth the enlightened 
and humane policy of peace. Mr. Roscoe combats with elegance 
and wisdom the reasons which on several late occasions have 
prevailed,” &c. ‘“* Another important part of the author’s inten- 
tion appears to have been, to recommend a liberal, a candid, 
condescending, and generous policy towards foreign nations. —~ 
The author’s observations on this particular point are at once 
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eloquent aud convincing. The tone of liberty, of justice, and 
of liberality, which the present production of Mr. Roscoe 
breathes, is high’y to his honour. He is always elegant and 
persuasive.” —Avnoual Review. | 

** The reputation acquired by Mr. Roscoe as an historian 
and a poet, very naturally excited curivsity on his first appear. 
ance as a political writer. To this curiosity alone we must 
ascribe the extensive circulation of the work before us ; since, 
were the sentiments contained in it unobjectionable, yet even as 
a literary production it is far from supporting the name which 
the author’s former writings has* obtained. We shall not pur. 
sue the author through all his argumcots in this work ; whieh 
apprars to us to contain little else than declamation, misrepre- 
sentation, and sophistry.—lIf the writer had argued these points 
with some candour and moderation, his opinion, however mis- 
chievous, would not have incurred from us a very severe ccn- 
sure: truth compels us to say, that the case is widely different. 
In enthusiastic admiration of revolutionary principles, in par. 
tiali/y (we had almost said attachment) ¢o the cause of our ene- 
my, in calumntous misrepresentaiion of the motions and.conduct 
of our own government, Mr. Roscoe can hardly be said to yield 
to the most furious realots of jacobinism.—The folly of such rea. 
soning is lust in the contemplation of its pernicious tendency.” 
—British Critic. | 

‘© We will tell this weak and impudent calumniator,” &c.— 
‘© More miserable trash than this pamphlet contains, és not to 
be found in the vast collection of political tracts which have 
issued from the press since the commencement of the French 
revolution. Asa composition it is contemptible ; and to point 
out all the fallacies and falsehouds which it contains, would re- 
quirea pamphlet much larger than his own. THe is so grossly 
ignorant of his subject,” &c. ‘* For France, and against his 
countrg, he pleads with more zeal than a hired advocate ; but 
his powers are as contemptible as his object is scandalous. The 


* Has, so in the original.—Sar. 
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tendency of this weak and wicked publication is, to render the 
people dissatisfied, to make them clawourous for peace, and fo 
humble Great Britain at the feet of France. As a political 
writer, Mr Roscoe's falents are bencath mediocrity : he is loose 
*n his principles, vague in his motions, steong in assertion, 
impotent inargument, and either destitule of information on 
topics of general notoricty, or else wilfully perverting facts to 
ahswer the purpose of the moment. His s/yle is very incorrect.” 


—Antijacobin Review. 





3. Sermons, by David Brichan, D.D. 

“To considerable know!edge of the world and of the human 
mind, this author joins great command, and in many instances 
a very huppy chuice, of language. ‘Tne character of his style is 
iv general that of strength rather than elegance.” Monthly 
Review. 

‘© We shali assign this performance without hesitation 
to ahigh class among the sermons of our language. Neé- 
ther the language nor the thought, is degraded to the servility 
and feebleness of custom. The fervour of sentiment with which 
he ajpears to be impelled, is the essential constituent of true 
eloquence. We shall quote the exhortation to the aged; the con- 
clusion of which is remarkable for the chaste display of the 
Jigures, the harmony of the language aud the progressive energy 
of the effect. The composition is generally elegant. The dic. 
tion, on the whole, is pure and dignified. With all his incidental 
defects, Dr. Brichun combines rhetoric and argument, fervency 
and faste,” Xc, ** in a degree to which few modern volumes can 
make any pretension, If he will undertake the requisite 
tro: ble of mature and impartial revision he is likely to surpass 
Dr. Blatr as much in the eloquence of his style, as in the ge- 
nuineness of his creed,and the utility of his labours,”—Eclectic 
Review. 

‘¢ These sermons contain neither any glaring defect nor any 
shining excellence. ‘The matter is commMon-rLacr, without 
being enlivened by any novelty of illustration, or energized 
by any force of eloquence. The author seems to have taken 
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Blair for the model of his style ; but itis wanting in those beaa- 
ties of sentiment and diction which have obtained for the sere 


mons of Blair such general circulation and such deserved ap- 
plause,”’—Critical Review. | 


4 Collectanea Oratoria, or the Academic Orator; consisting 
ofa Diversity of oratorical Selections: by J.H. Rice. 

‘© A very proper book for schools.”"—British Critic. 

** The contents of this volume are selected with a consideredle 
portion of deiiberation and judgment ; and the collection deserves 
to be received into public academies for which it is well 
adapted.”-——Monthly Mirror. 

* The compiler of this work has deprived us of the pleasure 
of announcing it with entire satisfaction to the public, by the in. 
sertion of several iniproper articles. ‘The whole of the section 
of dramatic oratory will be quite superfluous, and even offen- 
sive, to thosé who do not wish their children to become theatri- 
cal performefts or critics. The section of sacred and moral ora- 
tions is injudiciously confined, almost entirely, fo extracts from 
Faweeti’s sermons, in which many sentiments occur of injurs- 
Ous icudency,”’—Kclectic Review. 

** Mr. Rice has undoubtedly too much taste to think that there 
ig, any (rue eloquence in the egotistical verbiage arranged une 
der the head Deliberative. We would also bury in oblivion all 
the effu-ions of living orators that are afterwards proved to be 
totaily false : the selections in this class indeed are very indiffer- 


ent. We approve of the author’s selection of sucred and moral 
erations.” —Antijacobin Review. 








TO THE CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS OF 
THE SATIRIST. | 

Our Spilsby friend shall hear from us in a few days. 

A vast number of Communications have beeu thankfully received. 

Tt is with the greatest satisfaction that we are enabled. positively to contra- 
dict the statement in our last Numberrelative to Mrs. Billington's having paid 
a delt for which the informer Hogue had been very justly arrested by Mr. 
Butterworth, a most respectable law stationerof Flect-street. “The mistake 
arose from the fo lowing circumstances: It will be recollected by al] our rea- 
ders, that Hague a few mon hs ago fil 4 informations against Mr. Woodfall, as 
the supp sed printer ofa bl! wherein that common informer’s iniquities were 
justly en merated, anc most impudentiy summoned bis Royal Highness 
Duke of Sussex toattend as a witness. The public papers have already stat- 
ed how ably his Rega Al ghness, who condesceaded to attend, acquitted him- 
self on the occesion, they also stated f Isely that Mrs. Billington was present, 
and the sheriffs’ officer who arresied Hague having seen the person at Gujld- 
hall, who was taken for that lacy, and as the same person paid the debt, he 
tol! Mr. Butterworth that it was Mrs. Billington who released his prisoner, 
wh cees we find upen inqu'ry that it was Mrs. Hague, Weagain repeatthat 
it base ven us the greatest satisfaction to find that Mrs. Billington has not 
con ‘esceaded to assist sucha despicable wreteh as Th mos Hecue. She and 


al! the worl may bid defiance to the miscreant’s walice, for he is now two weil 
kvewa lo be believed by auy one. 
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The articles with a star prefixed are poetical, 


*Address to the people of the 
British Empire, 536 

*All the talents’ legation, 599 

ea and moderns compared, 
$ 

Anecdotes, &c, 71, 165, 374, 479, 
590 

Annual Review, further strictures 
on, 96 

Antiquaries, hints to, 530 

April fools, $40 

Argyll street institution, 150 

Auctioneers, hints to, 224 

Bath, intelligence from, 217. 
Strange effects of the late re- 
port of the approaching de- 
struction of this city, 423 

Belfast literary society, select pa- 
pers of, reviewed, 390 

Benefits extraordinary, 473 

Billington (Mrs.) and Thomas 
Hague, 472 

Brighton, intelligence from, 217 

British critic, observations on this 
review, 519, note. 

Brother Bob, a character from 
life, 527 

Burdett, 524, 525. His sudden 
flightiness accounted for, 530 

Burns’ reliques, review of, 298 

Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming, 
review of, 499. 

Cantab, No. [X., 143 

Catalani (Madame), vindicated 
from some scandalous attempts 
to injure her in the public 
Opinion, 376, 475 

Cattle insurance, remarks on the 
new project of, 566, 849 

*Character, 119 

Charter-house, late disturbance 
at, 159 

Chatfield’s historical review of 
Hindostan, review of, 191 

City literature, an anecdote, 480 

Clarke (the great doctor Adam), 
his spiritual warfare against to- 
bacco and snuff, 61. See also 
206 note, 516 noale 

Clarke (Mrs.) character of her 
evidence, 367,378. Proposed 
statue to her, 371, “Song in 

her praise, 252 





Club, extraordinary methodist. 
ical one now ferming, 114 

Cobbett, strictures on, 42, 122, 
211. Anecdotes of his hu- 
manity, 44 mole, 369, 375, 
His couspiracy against the Sa- 
tirist, 122. oofs of his de. 
sertion, and his infamous con- 
duct in other respects while in 
the army, 196, 464 mote, 246. 
His conspiracy against the Duke 
of York, 243, 244 His expo- 
sure of the true motives and 
principles of radical reform- 
men, 468. Sve also 14. 

Cobbett's death blow, 573 

Cobbett’s elentents of reform, re- 
view of, 606 

Celebs in search ofa wife, review 
of, 384 

College of arms, hints to, 335 

Comparative criticism, 96, 201, 
301, 410, 510,622. See also 
$73. Parailel criticism, 208. 

Comparative criticism, extraor- 
diuary, 519 

Confessions of a methodist, 84, 
S17, 551 

*Constant lover, 213 

Cornucopiana, 348 

*Corunna, 237 

*Cowper, original verses by, 477 

Critical consisiency, 372 

Cromek’s reliques of Burns, re- 
view of, 298 

Crumbs of comfort for litigious 
knaves, 474 

Cumberland’s John de Lancaster, 
review of, 377 


*Dean of » epigram on, 72. 
*Lines on his being turned out 
of office, 427 

Demagogue, description of this 
character, 440 

Dictionary, specimens of a new 
French imperial one, 130 

Doyle (Sir Jahn), anecdote of, 
374 

Drury-Lane theatre and company, 
reports of, 98, 199, 303, 508, 
619 . 

Duélling and suicide considered, 
A 
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313. See also Secondary ho- 
nour. 


Lelectic review ,266notes 516 note, 
Gives poffs for criticism, 307 
nole 

Edinburgh review, Mr. Scott's 

wetical address to its editor, 23. 


Its alliance with Cobbeit, 48. 
See also 184 - 

Education (female), modern ad- 
ruired systems of, 52, 33 

*Blection sone, 65 

Elements of polities, 228, 352, 
429. 543 

Emigrants, misplaced charity to- 
ward the Frinch and other, 222 

* Eoglishman’s prayer to the devil, 
105 

*Epgrams: on Trist the gambler, 
71, 167;—~on the dean of . 
72;—on a reported marriage, 
72;—on lord Folkestone, 16% ; 
—on the ladies not wearing 
ca 168;—on Miss Tay- 
ors subseription, 374 3—on 
Finnerty, 479 ;—on the mover 
of the common-coencil resolu- 
tions, 480 

*Epistle to a nobleman, 157 

*Epoce on the rage for reform, 
468 

Esquire, general usurpation of 
thes title, 356, 357 

*Evan-banks, from Burns’ re- 
laues, 801 

Evangelhcal gas, patent proposed 
for, 240 

Ev bibi iow at the Crown and An- 
chor, 521 

*Extempore by Jack Ketch, 591 

Fashionable register, 220 

Fellows of colleges, the regulation 
enjoining them to celibacy con- 
sidere’, 144 tol 6 

Female lecturers, hints to, 29 

Femaie interature, 15 

Finnerty, 5, 6, 7 move, 9 note, 71, 
123, 591. His alliance with 
Cobbett, 121 mete, (25 note, 
243. Prosecutes the Satirist 
(fora passace tm 47, 212, 
945.~ comfort wate hie verdict, 
474. *Epigram onthe subyyct, 
479 ' 
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* Folkestone (lord), epigram 
his singly opposing the vote @ 
thanks to sir Arthur Wellesley, 
168. His conduct im the in- 
quiry concerning the Duke of 
York, 2418 

French morality, 112 


Gale Jones, his speech at the 
Robin Hood, 11, 12 

Gamblers, notorious, 152, 457 

*Goodbehere (deputy), epigram 
on, 480 

Goose and thimble meeting, 327 

Gregory's letters on composition, 
review of, 73 

Grieving’s a folly, report of this 
new comedy, 508 

Hague, 1, 4, 43, 105, 243, 472. 
Review of his Royal Urinead, 
81.—of his letter to Mr. Perce- 
val, 177 

Hale (nxprinted Nale) on the fe- 
male penitentiary, review of, 
283 

H ilett's humanity, an anecdote, 
408 

Hay market-theatre, (Covent-gar- 
den company), repurts of, 95, 
199, 103, 10» ; 

*Hearth-rug, lines worked on, 
72 

Heber’s lines on the present war, 
review of, 484 

Hili’s forest of Comalva, review 
of 401 

Hope's Costume of the ancients, 
review of, 611 

* House of God!” the wheel- 
wright’s shop in St. George’s 
Fields, 206 

Hunt (alias Huntington), the 
preaching coal-heaver, 115. 
‘ee alse 34, 317, 551 

Huridis’ pocins, review of, 189 

Hyrons, methodist, 265. *Exqui- 
site specimens of some Mora- 
viig ones, 294 mole, 295 nole 

Independance, report of this new 
dramatic rece, 408 — 

Information-company, project of 
one, 498 

*Jeflery, the editor of the Edin. 
burgh review, Mr. Scott's poct- 
ical adJress to, 23 a fam 











Keate on the proceedings of the 
special medical board, review 
of, 307. 

K—— ( Mr.) the tragedian, anec- 
dote of, 165. 

Klopstock’s memoirs, review of, 
293. 

L’ homme comme il faut, 209. 

Linwood's Leicestershire tales, re- 
view of, 85. 

Livery meeting, some account of, 
447. 

Lecture, hints to female, 29—to 
medical, 57. 

Loiterer, 183, 259, 485, 584. 

Mac Arthur, further account of 
Mr. Séott’s intended poem. with 
this title, 22. 

Mac Callum, 243, 364. Review 
of his observations on the Duke 
of Kent's persecution, 87, 

Maclean ( Dr.) hints tohim for his 
medical lectures, 57. *Song 
for him, 665. 

Man and wife, report of this new 
comedy, 199, 200 

‘Man of honour, portrait of this 
characier, 315, 316. 

Mangin's essay on light reading, 
review of, 179. 

Manners (Mr.) debate concerning, 
@ His pamphlet conterning 
the Satirist, 373. 

Marchioness, anecdote of an ac- 
comimodating one, 71. 

Maryate-hoy,a methodistical one, 
516 note. 

*Martial's description of a dashing 
fellow, 314, 

_ Mason's literary miscellanies, re- 
view of, 593. 

Masquerades, some account of, 
269, 

Meadiey’s memoirs of Dr. Paley, 
review of, 287. 

Men milliners, 214. 

Methodists declare war against to- 
bacco and snuff, 62. Anecdote 
of a military methodist, 374. 
See also Club, Confessions, 
Hymns, Margatehoy, aud .\ ews- 
paper. 

Moore's bachelor, review of, 185. 
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Morrice’s translation of the Iiads 
review of, 491. 

Newspaper, one set,up by the 
methodisis, 516 note. 

Newspapers, subservient to the 
cause of slavery, 548. 

Notorious fashionable characters, 
49, 163, 470. .Gamblers, 152, 
457. 

O*Gorman, the friend of Finnerty, 
5, 6, 12, 71. 

Opera-house, reports of, 197, $03, 
409. 

Opera-nuisance, 254. 

Owenson's Woman, review of,19%, 

Paganism, proposal for the re. 
vival of, 233. 

Parallel criticism, 208. 

Patriots, character of the modern 
ones, 589 to 542 

*Plea for proverbs, and a scrap of 
etymology, 52. 

Political oratory, 499 to 433. 
Sketches, 538. Miuseries, 256. 

Politics, elements of, 228, 352, 
429, 543. 

Porcupine’s pocket-book, 54. 

*Porcupine’s register, anew song, 
455. 

Porter's Travelling sketches, re- 
view of, 598. 

Printing-office established by the 
methodists, 266 note. 

Probiens, political, 544 to 547. 

Projects new, 239. 

Prostitutes admitted Lo the boxes 
at the opera, 254. Taxed by 
Buonaparte, 112, 

Provincial characters, No. 111.160, 
Intelligence, 217. 

Public characters of 1809-10, re- 
view of, 169. 

Puff extraordinary, 588. 

Quacks, hints to, 138. 

*Query to the reformers, 591. 

Radical reform, second sight view 
of the blessings of, 417. Cob- 
bett’s exposure of the true mo- 
tives and principles of radical 
reform-men, 463. 

Rank, affectation of, 355. 

*Real end of the inquiry, 344, 

Refinement, proofs of modern, 
144. 
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+ Reform, sang for themecting of 
orm reign 


Religion. > ang for a vew sys 
ton of > eee 
Retrospectiqn and other poems, 


review of, 180. 

Robin Hood debating society, dis- 
— oe a 64 

Sace ola Oo , ° 

Salirist and the Sea kets, I. 

Scott (Mr. Walter) further sketch 
of his intended poem, 22. Cum, 
parative criticism on his. Mar- 
mion, 410.—on his edition of 
Dryden, 622. 

Screech-owls, human, 66, 

Secondary honour, er the honour 
of seconds, 419. 

Seduction, iis adyantages, 212, 
213. View of the legislation of 
different vations en this sub- 
jec t, 495 to 440. 

Senator, letter froma British,! 20, 
"Sheridan (Tam) lines writien by 
him at Stanmore priory, 133. 
Sherwin onthe Rewleyan contro- 

versy, review of, 495. 

Smith’s (Syduey) sermons, review 
of, 461. 

Smu sgler, the eloquent, 447. 

Sauff-box in danger, 60. 

*Song for the meeting of the 
friends of reform, 444. *Por- 
cupine’s register, 455. 

Slarlng Martin and Will Martin, 
594. 

Stawell’s translation of the Geor- 
gics, review of, &9. 

Stereotype Greck festament, nu- 
merous bianders in, 564, 565. 
Strictures on the governmeat of 

india, review of, S96. 
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female; for a cew'one, 350. . 
Sury institution; 516 vote. - 
Swearing, its uses, 21l. Its ane 

iiquily and universality, 260to 

264. 

Tay'or (Miss) 369. *Her case, 
S61. *Epigram on hee subs 
scription, $74. 

Theatres, reports of, 93, 197,803, 
408, 508, 618. 

Tobacco and snuff, doctor Adam 
Clarke’sspiritual warfare against, 
GI. 

Tradesman's wife of Liverpool, 
160. 

Trist the gambler, 81, 2914. *Epe 
grain on, 71.—*On his religion, 
167, Exposure ot his charac. 
ter and practices, 159. 

Vindication of the dissenters in 
Lichfield, review of, 174. 

Waithman (Mr.) anerdote of his 
patriotic purity, 479, 

Warburton’s letters,review of 277, 

Wardle, Mr. view of his conduct 
in the late inquiry, 364 to 3u6. 
Mr. Wardle and the whig club, 
461. 

*Warning, 566. 

Warning to the Satirist, 945. 

West's Mother, a poem, review 
of, 273. 

Westbourne manor, or the pros. 
litute’s penance, 324. 

Wharton's remarks on the Edin. 
burgh review, review of, 194. 

Woodley’s poeras, review of, 194. 

York (duke of) conspiracy against 
him 249,244. Observations on 
the late inquiry, 248, 363, 
*Real end of the inquiry, 344, 
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‘Subseription, ipelilion of a rutad@. 









































